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Summer Normal Session 
of Gregg School 



















ROM July 8th to August 16th the regular 
F course of instruction of Gregg School, 
Chicago, will be supplemented by a Teachers’ 
Course. 

Special attention will be paid to methods of 
presentation, speed practice, blackboard drill, 
shorthand penmanship, review work, and the 


correlation of subjects. 


The work will be in charge of experienced 
and capable instructors who have formed the 


faculty of Gregg School for many years. 


Teachers’ certificates will be granted to those 


who pass the required examination. 





If interested in the Teachers’ Course, send for particu- 
lars and Gregg School prospectus. 


GREGG SCHOOL 
32 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICA GO 
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The Management of a Shorthand Department 
By Harry Loeb Jacobs, Rhode Island Commercial School, Providence, R. I. 


|A Paper read at the Fifteenth Annual Convention of the Eastern Commercia! Teachers’ Associa 


tion, Albany, N. Y., April 5, 1912] 


HE work of the shorthand depart- 

ment has been of more than ordinary 

interest to me perhaps, because of 
iy previous experience as a shorthand re- 
porter. Its problems have always had a 
fascination for me and have aroused my 
enthusiasm. For this reason I have de- 
voted a great deal of attention to the man- 
agement of this department and in perfect- 
ing the methods of instruction. 

For convenience in discussing the prob- 
lem of management of a shorthand depart- 
ment, I have divided the subject into the 
following topics: Problems of Organiza- 
tion; Teart-Books and Systems; Element- 
ary Department; Advanced Department; 
T ypewriting ; Finishing. 


Department Organization 


The most important step in efficient man- 
agement is the organization of the depart- 
ment, so that it will be possible to get the 
maximum of efficiency from the teaching 
force and from the students. In many 
schools there is a total absence of organ- 
ization as it is now known in modern busi- 
ness. So important is organization to the 
business man that he frequently employs 
the efficiency engineer to come into his busi- 
ness and completely reorganize his meth- 
ods in order to eliminate lost motion. 

In some schools there is a duplication of 
effort and of activities that seems absurd to 
a man who has studied scientific business 
management. In one school that I know 
of, employing about half a dozen teachers 
in the shorthand department, each in- 
structor teaches his class in the various 
subjects of the curriculum. Thus there 
are in this school six teachers of short- 
hand, six teachers of typewriting, six 
teachers of business English, etc., each fol- 
lowing practically his own methods. 


And , 
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to make matters worse, there is no attempt 
made to get at the comparative results 
obtained. 

In other schools, with large enrollments, 
high-priced teachers daily waste valuable 
hours in performing such purely mechan 
ical work as dictating repetition matter 
which the student is supposed to have pre 
pared beforehand, when this work might 
just as well be delegated—and with just as 
good results—to an assistant. In other 
schools these same high-priced teachers 
work way into the night correcting with the 
minutest care papers that the student never 
gives more than a passing glance. As a 
student of business school economics, I am 
convinced that the organizing of the short 
hand department, so that specialists on 
each phase of the work can apply their 
highly developed knowledge, will effect the 
best results; that each teacher should have 
a definite, well-defined thing to do and to 
concentrate his whole energy on that one 
thing rather than to dissipate it over sev 
eral. 

In a recent discussion of the problem of 
vocational training, Mr. David Snebben, 
Commissioner of Education from Massa 
chusetts, touched upon a weak point in 
commercial school methods. He said: “In 
the teaching of vocational subjects, the ad 
ministrative authorities of such schools 
have their problem in forcing a place for 
the practical work and preventing a re- 
lapse into the stereotyped, pedagogical 
methods evolved in the ages of bookish 
secondary education.” I wish to empha- 
size that phrase “bookish secondary educa 
tion.”” I believe it is one of the greatest 
obstacles in the way of getting results in 
the teaching of shorthand and typewriting 
in our schools. It is due largely to the fact 
that many of our teachers are drawn from 
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the ranks of public school teachers, and 
who apply to commercial education the 
same methods of instruction that they have 
been accustomed to apply in the teaching 
of other subjects—when there is a vast 
difference. 

In nonvocational subjects the greater 
emphasis is given to the “theory,” to the 
“processes,” to enforcing mental discipline, 
to preparing the mind to deal with new 
propositions, and little attention is paid to 
the technique of execution. In the teach- 
ing of shorthand and typewriting, theory 
so far at least as the system I use in my 
school is concerned—is a comparatively 
simple thing, because the learning of the 
principles is reduced to a minimum. 

It is the technical skill acquired in the 
use of the theory that produces stenogra- 
phers who can go out into the business 
world and render efficient, money-winning 
service. In the management of a short- 
hand department this fact has to be taken 
into consideration. The head of the de- 
partment and the teachers must have a 
correct conception of values; they must be 
able to look into the problem and place the 
various features of it in the correct per- 
spective. 


Text-books and Systems 


In the management of a shorthand de- 
partment, a problem of great importance 
is the selection of the system. That is 
something that should be undertaken with 
the utmost care, and decided upon finally 
only after a thorough investigation of the 
results obtained by the various methods. 
And I want to say that, no matter how 
good you think your results are now, there 
is always a chance for improvement just as 
there is in everything else. Commercial 
education is in a constant state of evolu- 
tion, and this applies to shorthand as well 
as to the other subjects. 

It has seemed to me that, in dealing with 
the shorthand department, most school 
managers are at a disadvantage, because 
they have not a personal knowledge of the 
subject. With bookkeeping, penmanship, 
or other subjects included in the work of 
the commercial department, they are thor- 
oughly familiar, because they have taught 
these subjects, studied the problems they 
present in both learning and teaching, and 
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are therefore in a position to judge defi 
nitely of the work that is being done by 
the teachers they employ, and the results 
in efficiency obtained by the students. 

Having no knowledge of shorthand, they 
are obliged to rely upon the judgment of 
their teachers in selecting systems, text 
books, and the methods of shorthand in 
struction to be followed. This I believe 
is a weak point in the commercial school 
organization, and it is a condition that 
would not be tolerated for a moment by the 
modern business man, who studies every 
phase of his organization with the zest of 
a student of economics. 

It is only by a comparison of results 
with other school proprietors, who are 
often ignorant of the principles of the 
shorthand system or text-books in use in 
their schools, that he is able to determine 
whether or not the work of his shorthand 
department reaches a satisfactory stand- 
ard; and in many cases he has no oppor- 
tunity for making a comparison of this 
kind, even if he had the technical knowl- 
edge necéssary to forming a sound judg- 
ment upon it. He can only form a sound 
opinion after analyzing every feature of 
the work and then balancing the good 
points on the one side with the bad ones on 
the other. This presupposes a knowledge 
of the work that is being done in various 
schools by the prevailing systems of short- 
hand and methods of instruction. 

While the system is important, the meth- 
ods of handling the work are of equal im- 
portance. A competent teacher may be 
able to secure reasonably good results with 
a comparatively poor system or text-book, 
while a poor teacher will not be able to 
secure the results that are possible with 
the best system or text-book that can be 
found. It is therefore important in mak- 
ing comparisons of results that these 
things be kept in mind. 

Now, let us see what happens when the 
proprietor leaves the selection of the short- 
hand system to his teacher or the head of 
the shorthand department. Teachers are 
often conservative and do not like to 
change text-books or methods to which they 
are accustomed—that is human nature. As 
some one has said, “The world is sodden 
in its prejudice against anything new, and 
fights doggedly for what is.” Teachers 
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ive no incentive to even investigate better 
ethods, because they are not financially 
terested in the success of the school be- 
nd the salary paid them. The changing 
rom one system to another involves some 
vork, and, unless pressure is brought to 
ear by the principal or proprietor, a 
hange will not be made. 

Many teachers acquainted with better 
nethods frequently hesitate to suggest 
hanges because they do not know how the 
proprietor will feel on the subject, and, 
rather than be “turned down,” go ahead 
ind do the best they can with the methods 
that they have found in the school. In the 
iverage school initiative is not encouraged. 

The methods of instruction in shorthand 
vary to an extraordinary extent, and inves- 
tigation has shown that in whole sections 
of the country a particular method will be 
followed in explaining the principles and 
in giving dictation practice, which is 
utterly unknown in other sections. This is 
not due to an effort to meet a particular 
local condition, but is simply the result of 
inertia. I am firmly convinced that it 
would be a good business investment for 
school proprietors to send their head teach- 
ers or heads of departments to visit other 
important schools in an entirely different 
section of the country for the purpose of 
studying methods. 

I do not attempt to deal with the ques- 
tion of text-books, as that is a controversial 
subject, other than to say that the keen 
competition of the shorthand publishers, 
brought about through the effort of pro- 
gressive schoolmen to get the best product 
that can be obtained, has been of benefit 
to the schools by compelling practically all 
publishers to plan and rearrange their 
books in accordance with modern peda- 
gogical ideas. This is a distinct gain in 
promoting efficiency. 


Elementary Department 


The effective management of this de- 
partment can be accomplished only by 
planning the work to correlate with the 
text-book of the system taught, and by ar- 
ranging a schedule that will allow every 
teacher, from the principal of the depart- 
ment down, to utilize to the fullest his best 
developed specialty. The head teacher 
should be relieved as much as possible of 
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the detail work—that being delegated to 
others—in order that his energy may be 


devoted to supervision in its broader 
phases. This is especially true if there is 
a big department and the principal is ex- 
pected to exercise supervision over both the 
elementary and advanced departments. If 
he does any teaching at all in the beginning 
work, it should be in presenting the princi- 
ples, leaving the dictation and the mechan- 
ical work in the hands of others. 

Provision must be made for students 
entering at any time—and that is a prob- 
lem that has perplexed more than one 
school manager. In my school the class 
method is used, as I think it is much su 
perior to the so-called individual instruc- 
tion. Individual instruction is given only 
as a means of coaching a student into a 
higher class, or in getting him over some 
particularly hard spot. With the system I 
use, and with the number of students we 
have at practically all times of the year, 
it is possible to. provide a sufficient number 
of classes to cover practically every natural 
division of the text-book. This makes it 
possible for a student to be coached into a 
higher class by a little extra work on the 
part of the teacher and the student under 
consideration. 

Provision also must be made for the stu- 
dent who is apt in his work and who is 
capable of more rapid progress than is the 
average student. The plan of having 
classes working on the various sections of 
the text gives the utmost elasticity in pro- 
motions and simplifies management. It 
also enables the classes to be formed into 
smaller groups. Backward students can 
easily be dropped into a class below, or 
brighter ones advanced into a class above. 
Through this system of classification the 
personnel of our classes is being constantly 
changed. The plan also has a most bene- 
ficial effect on the esprit de corps; each in- 
dividual sees that his advancement depends 
wholly upon his ability; its fairness and 
certainty appeal to him. In smaller schools 
the plan, of course, can be modified to meet 
conditions. But no matter how complete 


a system of management may be as a sys- 
tem of management, or how smoothly it 
works in practice, its one test is the results 
it obtains. 

Our teachers are cautioned not to make 
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a fetish of system. We look upon short- 
hand as a means to an end, and not the end 
itself. It is made a strictly utilitarian sub- 
ject. The one test of its efficiency and our 
methods is, can the notes be written accu- 
rately and speedily, and read with cer- 
tainty. Any effort directed toward ac- 
quiring a greater perfection of writing 
than that, is, to our way of thinking, 
wasted effort. We aim simply to make ac- 
curate commercial stenographers, although 
we give students the foundation for more 
than that if they want to work for it. 

We try to get the student into dictation 
as soon as possible, because it is his skill 
in taking down matter and transcribing it 
accurately on the machine that will land 
him in the kind of position we want him to 
have—and which he can easily get if he is 
capable. With the system of shorthand 
used, the student can get into dictation by 
the time he finishes the sixth lesson of the 
text-—that is, dictation on simple business 
ietters. Of course he gets dictation before 


that on the principles he is learning; “the- 


orv” and practice work hand in hand. 

The learning of the technique of the sys- 
tem is reduced to the minimum, in order to 
give time for actual practice and to gain 
experience in doing the kind of work he 
must do when he gets into a business office. 
Our aim is to spend as little time as pos- 
sible on the theory of shorthand and to give 
the student as much training as possible in 
learning to use it. I think that a study of 
the scientific management of a shorthand 
department will demonstrate that that is 
the correct attitude. The student should 
be able to get into practice dictation in 
from two to three months. If your course 
is eight months in length, you will then 
have five or six months in which to train 
him to use his art skillfully and to acquire 
technical expertness in the other subjects 
of his course which are now of just as 
great importance as the shorthand and 
typewriting. 

In many schools students are unable to 
get into dictation until they have studied 
five to seven months, and then, with the 
short time the.public now allows us, very 
little time is left in which to train the stu- 
dent in the actual use of the shorthand in 
a practical way. 

It seems to me that schools commonly 
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put the cart before the horse—that is, con 
centrate intensely five or six months on th 
theory of shorthand—and then try to put 
on the finishing touches in a short time 
With many systems, of course, a longer 
time on the principles is necessary. 

A proper balance between the work in 
the shorthand and typewriting depart 
ments is necessary. That is to say, the 
student by the time he has completed the 
theory of shorthand should have completed 
the theory of typewriting and have ac- 
quired sufficient skill to write accurately 
by touch even though at not a rapid pace. 
This is accomplished by keeping a close 
watch on the student’s advancement from 
the beginning. If he lags in one study he 
is given special attention and assigned 
longer periods of practice until he has 
brought his work to a proper balance. 
It is here that individual instruction is an 
important aid. 


Advanced Department 


The student should have acquired in the 
elementary department a thorough work- 
ing knowledge of the shorthand system. In 
our own school we continue the work on 
the system in the advanced department for 
a time, but this work is principally confined 
to refinements in the writing and reviews. 
The student is given as much work as he 
can possibly do in the time at his disposal. 

Quality is a desirable thing, but I think 
that the student who turns out twenty or 
twenty-five commercially acceptable letters 
in a day is acquiring a more practical edu- 
cation than the one who writes a few let- 
ters a day and spends his time fussing 
around copying letters over and over—and 
pottering over details that amount to noth- 
ing. Students that are held down to abso- 
lute perfection in their work—desirable as 
perfection is—will fall into such sluggish, 
tediously slow methods of working that 
they are utterly useless in a business office 
for several months or a year after taking 
a position. They must learn to work under 
pressure. We keep them tuned up to the 
high pressure key from the beginning. 


Typewriting 
As said before, the work in typewriting 
coordinates with the shorthand in the the- 
ory department. In the ordinary course, 
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tudents will reach the advanced shorthand 
jepartment in our school in four months 
but they enter it with a great deal of skill 
writing shorthand and having completed 
e fingering and commercial course section 
f the typewriting book. 


Office Training 

The modern stenographer must know a 
great deal more than shorthand and type- 
writing. In the last three months of the 
course we have included a course in office 
training that is designed to acquaint the 
student with the various duties of a stenog- 
rapher and to give him sufficient actual 
work to enable him to acquire considerable 
technical skill. This course acquaints the 
student with office routine, the various busi- 
ness papers such as drafts, bills of lading, 
checks, receipts, invoices; billing; tele- 
grams and cablegrams; outgoing and in- 
coming mail—how to handle it; taking dic- 
banking; forms of remittance; 
filing; form-letters; office reference books ; 
business ethics; the telephone ; editing dic- 
tated matter, and so on. One day a week 
is given to this work. 

The course is laid out so that the stu- 
dents obtain a great deal of practice in 
working with the various papers in connec- 
tion with transcribing. The aim on these 


tation; 
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days is to duplicate office conditions as 
nearly as possible. No other work that 
we have attempted has added more to the 
efficiency of the management of the short 
hand department than has this. It interests 
the students; it appeals to them because 
of its practicality ; and, more than that, it 
eliminates many of the problems that the 
student encounters on entering his first 
position—problems that oftentimes are so 
difficult to solve that he fails to solve them. 

In conclusion let me say that the scien 
tific management of a shorthand depart 
ment is well worth the study of the head 
of the school. With the proper organiza 
tion, results can be obtained that are abso 
lutely impossible with the haphazard meth 
ods that obtain in many The 
working-out of every step in the work pro 
gressively is of the utmost importance. A 
well-organized department has a most di 
rect bearing on the success of the student, 
not only in obtaining for him by the su 


schools. 


perior methods of instruction an increased 
output, but the lesson he learns from work 
ing under the influence of complete or 
ganization will be carried into business 
with redound to the credit of the 
school, and make sure the greatest success 
to which his ability will entitle him. 
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Program of the National Commercial Teachers’ 
15-19, 1912 


Spokane, July 


Federation 


Federation Program 


MONDAY, 2:30 P. M 
ng of the Executive Committe 
MONDAY EVENING 
P Reception 
rt )AY AFTERNOON 
eral Federation ” Meeti ing 
rhe usual = 1 a ot welcome and responses 
rhe President's address, appointment of commit 
tees, etc 
TUESDAY EVENING 
Program to be supplied. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
tral Commercial Teachers’ Association Day. 
President's Address—Charles D. McGregor 
On this afternoon we expect to hear from ten of 
e leading men of the profession on live topics 
be annour ced 
Following that, Business Meeting—Reports of 
Committees, Election of Officers. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 
Address by James J Hill. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
Gregg Shorthand Association Day 
President's Remarks—-H. A. Hagar 
Announcements 
Annual contest for Gregg Teachers’ Gold, Silver 
and Bronze Medals. 
Present-Day Tendencies in Teaching Shorthand 
john R. Gregg. 
Business Meeting— 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer 
Re port of Direct w of Evercirculato 
Reports of Committees 
Election of Officers 


THURSDAY NIGHT 
Program to be supplied 
FRIDAY 
Federation Program. 
Business Meeting 
Reports of Committees. 
New Business. 
Not! The Typewriting Contest under the direction 
J. N. Kimball will take place at such hour as will 
nflict with the progr = of the Federation 


Shorthand Teachers 


TUESDAY, JULY 16 
9:30-9:50—President’s Address, H. A. Hagar, Chi 
ago, 
:50-10:10—Advertising in the Business School Cur- 
culum, C. V. Crumley, Seattle, Wash. 
10:10-10:30 Discussion 
10:30-10:50—How to Finish Stenographers for Quick 
Placing by the Typewriter Company Employment De 
partment, Miss Etta M. Murrin, San Francisco, Calif. 
10:50-11:10—Discussion. 
1:10-11:30—How to Maintain Interest by Tests, 
Examinations and Prizes, E. B. Moore, Corvallis, Ore. 
11:30-11:50—Discussion led by Miss Mary Bowman, 
Corvallis, Ore. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 17 
9:30-9:50—How to Introduce Students to the Study 
f Shorthand, Miss Lora L. Bowman, Denver, Colo. 
9:50-10:10—Discussion led by Mrs. B. E. Cooper, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
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Federation 


Meetings 


10:10-10:30—How to Start the Student in Touch 
Typewriting, W. C. Hyatt, Seattle, Wash 

10 :30-10:50—Discussion. 

10:50-11:10—How to Plan the Advanced Typewriting 
Course to Get the Best Results, W. F. Ruegsegger, 
Kalispell, Mont. 

11:10-11:30—Discussion 

11:30-11:50—How to Teach Shorthand and Type 
writing to Country Students, L. M. Lewis, Wenatchee, 
Vash. 

11 :50-12:10—Discussion. 


THURSDAY, JULY 18 


9:30-9:50—-How the yplication of Psychology in 
Teaching Shorthand and I Bypewr iting Helps Both Stu 
dent ont Teacher, Geo Scott, Riverside, Calif. 

9 :50-10:10 oe * 

10:10-10:30—How to Help Students Who Wish to 
Become Reporters, Robt. F. Gallagher, San Francisco, 
Calif 

10:30-10 :50—Discussion 

10:50-11:10—How to Review Shorthand Principles 
in Connection with Dictation Work, H. M. Blair, 
Spokane, Wash 

11:10-11:30—Discussion led by Chas. Irwin Jenny, 
San Diego, Calif 

11:30-11:50—The Phonograph in the Business Col 
lege, A. E. Kane, Spokane, Wash 


FRIDAY, JULY 19 


:30-9:50-——-How and What Subjects to Teach in the 

Shorthand Department, J. P. Wilson, Seattle, Wash 

9:50-10:10—Discussion led by J. C. McTavish, Ed 
monton, Canada 

10:10-10:30—How to Organize a4 Conduct Short 
hand Work in Night School, H. Lady, San Fran 
cisco, Calif, 

10:30-10:50—Discussion led by A. A. Peterson, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

10:50-11:10—How to Teach Business English in a 
Business School, Frances Effinger-Raymond, Chicago, 
Il. 


1:10-11:30—Discussion. 
11:30-11:50—What the Shorthand Teacher Should 
Be—O. A. Bosserman, Portland, Oregon 


High School Commercial Teachers 


TUESDAY, JULY 16, 9:30 A. Mm. 


President's Address—W. H. Shoemaker, Chicago, Ill 

To What Extent is the Office Practice Practical for 
the High School—V. Madray, Butte, Mont. 

Two Courses for the Commercial Department, Secre 
tarial and Business Administration Ira N. Crabb, 
Denver, Colo. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 17, 9:30 a. M 


“The Man Behind the Gun”’—S. A. Moran, Ann 
Arbor, Mich 

The Mental Training of Shorthand—-Miss Ethel 
Bradley, Aberdeen, Wash. 

Work of the Commercial Teacher in_ the 4 
Schools of Nevada—George McCracken, Ely, Neva 


THURSDAY, JULY 18, 9:30 A. Mw 
The Commercial Teacher's Work—An address by E 
A. Bryan, President of the State College, Pullman, 
Wash 
FRIDAY, JULY 19, 9:30 A. M 
Election of Officers and other business ‘ 
The Vocational Schools of Germany—John R. Gregg, 


New York City. 
Round Table—(Opportunity for discussion will be 


given after each paper.) 
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Business Teachers 


yuty 16, 9:30 aA. M 
Walks, 


TUESDAY 
iddress—-Geo. H. 


President's 
D 
sults Compared to Possibilities—Thos. Campbell, In 
dianapolis, Ind 

Should the Business College 


E. H. Fearon, Spokane, Wash. 


yuty 17, 9:30 a. M 
Student—-L. A 


Teach Accountancy 


WEDNESDAY, 


Se Is the Arnold, 


ls a Teacher 
Denver, Colo. 

Rapid Calculation 
ing Chairman 


Drill—Rules Announced by Act 


rHURSDAY, JULY 18, 9:30 A. M 
How to Make the Use of Real Vouchers Real to 
the Class—F. E. Lakey, Boston, Mass 
The Advantages of a Special Building for Business 
College Purposes—M. H. Lockyear, Evansville, Ind. 
What Should Be Required Before a Dipioma Is 
Granted?—M. M. Higley, Spokane, Wash. 


FRIDAY, yuLY 19, 9:30 A. M,. 


Election of Officers. 

Bookkeeping or Ac« 

Raymond Laird, Boston, 

(Subject to be Announced 
man, Spokane, Wash 

A New Presentation 
Underlying Debit and Credit 
Rapids, Iowa 


ountancy in the Schools—Which? 
Mass. 

Mrs. M. M. Counsel 
of the Fundamental Principles 
Carl C. Marshall, Cedar 


Penmanship Teachers 


rUESDAY, JULY 16, 9:30 a. M 
President’s How-do-you-do 


Report of Secretary 
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Washington, 


t,. 
Bookkeeping in the Business College, Present Re- 
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Report of Committees, New Business, etc. 

Why the Business College Laughs (Treating it from 
the Public School Man's Viewpoint)—J. O. Peterson, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

How to Secure the Best Effort of the Penmanship 
Class in the High School—V. E. Madray, Butte, Mont 

Successful Teaching of Penmanship in the Business 
College—M. A. Adams, Marietta, Ohio. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 17, 9:30 A. M. 
Talk—Morton MacCormac, Chicago, III. 
Forgery—H. C. Blair, Spokane, Wash. 
Drilis and Exercises Which Will Produce the De 

sired Results in the Shortest Time—C. A. Faust, Chi 
cago, Ill. 

The Scribes and Pharisees—Some reflections by a 
Philistine who desires to remain incog until the catas 
trophe. 
yuLy 18, 9:30 a. Mw 
Grades—A. N. Palmer, 


THURSDAY, 
Penmanship in the New 
York City. 

Business Figures—E. G. Miller, 

Ornamental Writing—H. L. Darner, 

Election of Officers. 

FRIDAY, JULY 19, 9:30 A M, 

Penmanship Sermonettes (to be given in five min 
utes)—Miss Lois M. Stewart, Omaha, Nebr.; Miss 
Alice Benhow, Schenectady, N. Y.; J. A. Stryker, 
Kearney, Nebr. 

Centests, Drilis, etc., by t 
Medal and Prizes Awarded) 
man, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Omaha, Nebr. 
Spokane, Wash 


the Leading Penmen (Gold 
Directed by Fred Berk 


Private School Managers’ Association 
B. F. Williams, Des Moines, President; P. S. 
Spangler, Pittsburgh, Secretary. Program not yet 
ready for publication but a promise is made to the 
Managers that they will be well paid for their attend 
ance at Spokane. 


e 


National Typewriting Contest at Spokane, Washington 


Much interest is being manifested in the 
typewriting contests to be held at Spokane, 
Wash, July 15-19, at the meeting of the 
National Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and it is expected that most of the 
stars of the typewriting firmament will be 
present. There are undoubtedly many 
rapid typists in the West who will wel- 
come this opportunity to test their skill 
in competition with the world’s champions. 

The contest is promoted by the execu- 
tive committee of the National Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association. Mr. J. N. Kimball, 
who has so ably managed the International 
Contests in New York, will be the Chair- 
man of the committee having the contest 
in charge—which is assurance enough that 
this will be one of the big events of the 
year. The following events will be held: 

Professional Contest 


Open to all, and under regular inter- 
national rules, with the one exception that 
any person who has won the international 
cup cannot compete at Spokane. 


Grand Trophy awarded to the winner. 
One hour writing from printed copy. 
Entrance fee, $5. 

Amateur Contest 


Open to those who have not competed 
in any professional contest, and who have 
used a typewriter not over three years. 

Thirty minutes writing from printed 
copy. 

Prize—Gold Medal. 

Entrance fee, $2.50. 


School Contest 
Open to those who have not used a 
machine prior to Sept. 1, 1911. 
Fifteen minutes writing from printed 
copy. 
Prize—Gold Medal. 
Entrance fee, $1.00. 


The announcement states: “Copy will 
be handed to contestants at the time of 
the contests, and it will be written, printed 
and copyrighted by the executive commit- 
tee, and any one who has misgivings as ta 
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fairness of the contest in any detail 
iatever will save himself much unneces- 
ry mental pain and worry by keeping out 
the contest entirely.” 

For further information and for entries 
idress W. E. Ingersoll, Chairman Ex- 
cutive Committee, National Shorthand 
eachers’ Association, Spokane, Wash. 


o 
Spokane Notes 


The program committees are to be con- 
gratulated on arranging such excellent 
programs. ‘The subjects are practical and 
interesting, and the speakers assigned for 
the discussions are without exception men 
ind women of many years’ experience. 
No teacher should miss this rare oppor- 
tunity of attending the convention and vis- 
iting the many places of interest in the 
great Northwest. 

The membership of the Federation and 
iffiliated bodies promises to be larger than 
ever before, if we are to judge from the 
report just received from Mr. F. M. Van- 
{Antwerp of the work done by Mr. Inger- 
soll. Under date of May 8 Mr. VanAnt- 
werp writes: 

Mr. W. E. Ingersoll, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the National Shorthand 
leachers’ Association, is acting in the capacity 
of State Secretary of the National Commercial 
leachers’ Federation for Washington. Mr. 
Ingersoll was the first Chairman to turn in a 
complete program and the General Secretary is 
being deluged with applications for membership 
is a result of his persistent and enthusiastic 
vork. It had been intimated to me that Inger- 
soll was “some performer” and that delivering 
the goods was a daily habit of his, but I was 
hardly prepared to see that intimation so abun- 
dantly and generously verified. Thirty appli- 
cations in a month from one State Secretary is 
certainly a record of achievement of which Mr. 
Ingersoll may justly feel proud and for which 
the N. C. T. F. makes this grateful and sincere 
icknowledgement. 


Numerous ways and means of travel at 
reduced rates have been provided by Mr. 
MacCormac and by the Spokane Teachers’ 


Club. Space will not permit us to publish 
in detail the many communications re- 
ceived. The Spokane Teachers’ Club has 


arranged for a special train to leave Boston 
over the Grand Trunk R. R. on June 29. 
This train will connect with the special 
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train leaving Chicago on July 1, over the 


Chicago and Northwestern, via Omaha, 
Denver, Salt Lake City and the Yellow- 
stone National Park. -Special trains will 
also leave Chicago on July 11 and 12 for 
the accommodation of those who do not find 
it convenient to make the more extensive 


trip. These trains will go direct from 
Chicago to Spokane. In a letter received 
from Mr. C. A. Faust, president of the 


Spokane Teachers’ Club, Mr. Faust says: 
Remember that we have planned six different 
tours, ranging in time from two weeks to thirty- 
five days, so as to accommodate those who have 
only time enough to attend the convention and 
return or those who have the entire thirty-five 
days at their disposal; also those who cannot 
leave on July 1 may select July 11 or 12. We 
want you, however, to be one of our Special 
Train Tour “A,” leaving Chicago July 1. 

For definite information regarding vari- 
ous features of this tour, those interested 
(teachers and their friends) should write 
to Mrs. A. E. Yerex, Marquette Building, 
Chicago, regarding the special train for the 
Teachers’ Spokane Club; to Secretary 
W. H. Shoemaker, 7470 Bond Ave., Chi- 
cago, about joining the club and getting 
the benefit of the reduced rates, made pos- 
sible by the all-expense-paid plan on 
which the club will travel; to E. E. Gay- 
lord, Beverly, Mass., for information about 
the New England Special. Of course, for 
those who do not travel in a party but who 
go singly, it is important to make advanced 
sleeping car and hotel reservations along 
the route. 

Teachers who desire to go to Spokane by 
the northern route should write President 
Morton MacCormac, 1208 E. 63d St., Chi- 
cago. Mr. MacCormac has made arrange- 
ments for a special train to leave Chicago 
on July 4 over the Burlington Route to St. 
Paul; thence via the Northern Pacific to 
Spokane, with stop-overs at all important 
points, including the Yellowstone National 
Park. Another train will leave Chicago 
on the evening of July 11 over the same 
route and will go direct from Chicago to 
Spokane without stops. 


@ 


It is not what the education does with 
the man, but what the man does with the 
education, that counts. 
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Gow to Write a Business Letter 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Sortie Student 


A Department of Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others. 
Conducted by John R. Gregg, 1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed. 










Derivatives 


HE importance of a ready command 
T of the forms for the derivatives of 

the wordsigns or other abbreviated 
words is not sufficiently recognized by 
nany writers. At all events few students 
make this feature a special study. A writer 
will be perfectly familiar with the word- 
sign for accept, but when he gets the 
word unaceeptable, his pencil will begin to 
boggle. He will write express or purpose 
promptly, but will hesitate over imexpres- 
sible or purposeful. The logical thing to 
do is to make a systematic study of the 
derivatives of wordsigns and abbreviations 
is a preparation for speed practice or as 
. part of the course of training. The study 


of even a comparatively short list of deriva- 


tives will do a great deal to eliminate 
hesitancy in writing the derivatives of 
other words, because the prefixes and 
suffixes used in forming derivatives are, of 
course, repeated over and over again. 

For the purpose of furnishing material 
for a systematic drill on the derivatives 
we have compiled a list of some of the 
most useful forms. The list is given in 
the plates in this department, and we com- 
mend the study of it to all those who are 
umbitious to gain facility in writing. 


Methods for Practice 


The highest degree of skill in the study 
of anything may be attained most easily 
and quickly by following a well-planned 
course of training. In the study of short- 
hand such a course of training should pro- 
vide for variety in the methods of prac- 
tice. It is a singular thing how many stu- 
dents of shorthand believe that all they 
need in order to attain speed is plenty 
of “dictation practice.” In athletics or 
sports of any kind, it is generally known 





that an athlete or a player will go “stale” 
if he is kept practicing one thing or in 
one way all the time. A change in the 
form of training or practice enables him to 
maintain his vigor, elasticity and reserve 
power. Everybody recognizes the truth 
of this idea as applied to anything—save 
shorthand or typewriting. 

Why is it that students ignore this prin- 
ciple in the study of these subjects? We 
believe it is simply because there is a 
physical and mental relaxation in merely 
“taking dictation.” There is too, an ap- 
pearance of “actual business’’ about dic- 
tation that renders it more fascinating than 
the systematic practice that is necessary to 
master thoroughly the fundamental prin- 
ciples, and the best movement in the execu- 
tion of the characters. 

We strongly urge all those who wish to 
attain a high degree of skill to map out a 
systematic plan of study and practice 
which will supplement dictation practice. 
Unless there is plenty of drill on word- 
and phrase-forms in addition to dictation, 
the progress in speed will be very slow in- 
deed. We believe, for instance, that earnest 
and intelligent practice on the list of forms 
for derivatives given this month wonld 
benefit most students more than ten times 
the amount of time spent in mere “dictation 
practice.” 

If the young writers who made the won- 
derful records in the Miner Medal Con- 
test and in the Buffalo contests had de- 
pended upon continuous dictation practice, 
or made it even the chief feature of their 
course of preparation, they would not have 
made such remarkable progress. The de- 
tailed explanation of their course of prep- 
aration, given in the introduction to the 
Expert Shorthand Speed Course, is well 
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worth the thoughtful consideration of all 
who write shorthand whether they be stu- 
dents, stenographers, teachers or reporters. 


£e-)) 
7h 


(=> 
Key to Last Month's Surname Plates 


McDermott, McDonough, McDougall, Me- 
Elroy, McEvoy, McFarland, McGee, MeGin- 
nis, McIntyre, McKee, McKinley, McLaughlin, 
McVicker, McWilliams, Meredith, Metzger, 
Meyer, Michaels, Miller, Milligan, Miner, Mitch- 
ell, Monahan, Monroe, Montgomery, Moody, 
Moore, Moorhead, Moran, Morgan, Morris, Mor- 
rison, Morse, Morton, Mosher, Molton, Mueller, 
Muller, Munson, Murdock, Murphy, Murray, 
Myers. 


N 
Nash, Nathan, Needham, Nelson, Nolan, Nor- 
man, Norris, Northrop, Norton, Norwood, 
Noyse, Nye. 
0 


O'Brien, O'Connor, O'Donnell, Ogden, O’Gra- 
dy, O'Hara, O'Leary, Oliver, Olson, O'Malley, 
O'Neill, Oppenheimer, O'Riley, Ormsby, 
O'Rourke, Orr, Osborne, Osgood, O’Shaugh- 
nessy, O'Shea, Oswald, Otis, O'Toole, Owen, 
Owens, Oxley. 

} p 

Packard, Pain, Palmer, Parker, Parsons, Pat- 
rick, Patterson, Patten, Paulson, Peacock, Pear- 
son, Peckham, Perkins, Perry, Peters, Petersen, 
Peterson, Phelps, Phillips, Pickering, Pierce, 
Pinkerton, Platt, Pollard, Pope, Porter, Potter, 
Powell, Powers, Pratt, Prescott, Preston, Price, 


Pritchard, Proctor, Purcell, Purdy, Purtell, 
Putnam. 
Q 
Quigley, Quincy, Quinlan, Quinn, Quirk. 
R 
Randall, Randolph, Rankin, Rasmussen, 


Raymond, Reading, Reid, Reilly, Reinhardt, 
Reynolds, Rhodes, Richardson, Richman, Rich- 
mond, Richter, Rickert, Ridgway, Riley, 
Ritchie, Roach, Robbins, Roberts, Robinson, 
Robertson, Rockwell, Rodgers, Rollins, Roland, 
Root, Rose, Rosenbaum, Rosenthal, Rothschild, 
Rudolph, Russell, Rutledge, Ryan, Ryerson. 
S 

Salisbury, Sampson, Samuels, Sanborn, Sand- 
berg, Sanders, Sanford, Sauer, Saunders, Sav- 
age, Sawyer, Sax, Scanlan, Schaefer, Schiller, 
Schmidt, Schneider, Schreiber, Schroeder, Schu- 
bert, Schultz, Schumacher, Schwab, Schwartz, 
Scott, Scully, Sebastian, Seward, Sexton, Sey- 
mour, Shannon, Sharp, Shaw, Shea, Sheldon, 
Shepard, Sheridan, Sherman, Sherwood, Shoe- 
maker, Siegel, Silverman, Simmons, Simon, 


Simpson, Sinclair, Singer, Skinner, Slater, Sloan, 
Slocum, Smythe, Snyder, Solomon, Spaulding, 
Spencer, Spiegel, Spielman, Sprague, Spring, 
Springer, Sprowl, Squire, St. John, Stacey, 
Stafford, Staley, Stanford, Stanley, Stanton, 
Stark, Starr, Stcele, Stein, Steinberg, Sterling, 
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Stern, Stearns, Stebbings, Stebbins, Stevens, 
Stevenson, Steward, Stewart, Stockton, Stod 
dard, Stocks, Stone, Straus, Strickland, Stuart, 
Stubbs, Sturgess, Sullivan, Sumner, Sutherland, 
Swanson, Sweeney, Swenson, Swift, Switzer. 

, 

Taft, Taggart, Tait, Talbot, Talmage, Tan 
ner, Tate, Taylor, Temple, Tennant, Terry, 
Thatcher, Thayer, Thomas, Thompsen, Thomp- 
son, Thornton, Thorpe, Thorsen, Thorson, 
Thurston, Tobin, Todd, Tomkins, Townsend, 
Tracy, Trowbridge, Trude, Trumbull, Tucker, 
Turnbull, Turner, Tuttle, Tyler, Tyne, Tyner, 
Tyrrell, Tyson. 

U 

Ulbrecht, Ulbright, Ullery, Ullmann, Ulrich, 
Umbrecht, Underhill, Underwood, Unger, Up 
ham, Upton, Urban, Uttner, Utton. 

Vv 

Vail, Valentine, Van Allen, Van Arman, Van 
Auken, Van Buren, Vance, Vanderbilt, Van- 
derlip, Vanderpool, Van Deusen, Van Dyke, 
Van Horne, Van Kirk, Van Patten, Van Win- 
kle, Varley, Varney, Vassar, Vaughan, Vehrs, 
Vernon, Verona, Vickers, Victor, Vincent, 
Vivian, 

Ww 

Waddell, Waddington, Wade, Wagner, Wain- 
right, Wainwright, Wait, Waite, Wakefield, 
Wakeman, Walch, Walcott, Waldron, Wales, 
Walker, Wall, Wallace, Wallen, Waller, Wallin, 
Wallingford, Wallis, Wallman, Walner, Walsh, 
Walter, Walters, Walton, Wanzer, Ward, War- 
den, Ware, Waring, Warner, Warren, War- 
rington, Washburn, Washburne, Washington, 
Waterbury, Waterman, Watters, Watkins, Wat- 
son, Wattman, Watts, Way, Wayne, Wayner, 
Weaver, Webb, Webber, Webster, Weeks, Weil, 
Weinberg, Weiner, Weisman, Weiss, Welch, 
Welton, Weller, Wellington, Wellman, Wells, 
Welsh, Welter, Wendell, Wentworth, Wenzel, 
Werner, Westcott, Westbrook, Weston, Whalen, 
Wheaton, Wheeler, Whitacre, Whitcome, White, 
Whitfield, Whitmann, Whitney, Wilbur, Wilcox, 
Wiley, Wilkins, Willard, Williams, Williamson, 
Willis, Wilson, Winslow, Winter, Wolfe, Wood, 
Woodbury, Woodruff, Woodward, Worth, Wy- 
att. 

Y.2Z 
Yale, Yates, York, Young, Zimmerman. 


@ 


“Victories that are easy are cheap. 
Those only are worth having which come 
as a result of hard fighting.” —Beecher. 

of ” ~ 

“Our grand business is, not to see what 
lies dimly at a distance, but to do what lies 
clearly at hand.”’—Carlyle. 

* ~ * 

The truest success is the result of an 

equal development of mind, body and soul. 
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A Helpful List of Derivatives 











(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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A Helpful List of Derivatives 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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MINCE shorthand has been introduced 
into the high schools as a study, its 
value has constantly grown in the 

iblic estimation, and it is fast becoming 

1c of the most successful as well as one 
the most popular studies in the school 
irriculum. With the increasing thorough- 
ess with which the subject is being pre- 
sented, the utility of shorthand training has 
become recognized. 

The La Crosse High School has been 
very successful in its at- 
tempt to show just how 
popular and practical a 
study of shorthand may 
be made in a large school. 
Shorthand is not only one 
of the principal subjects 
taught in its commercial 








A> 


Crarence Werner 


course, but it has recently 
been made an elective to 
give all students an equal 
opportunity to master it, and many of the 
students not in the commercial depart- 
ment, who expect to attend the University 
ire making good use of this opening for 
the assistance a knowledge of shorthand 
will be to them in their college lecture 
Primarily, however, the aim of 
Department has _ been, 
first, to train students for practical of- 
fice work, just as thoroughly as the best 


courses, 


the Commercial 


business colleges do; then to place these 
students in desirable positions. 

The result of four or five years of effort 
ilong this line has enabled this department 
to win the confidence of the business men 
of La Crosse, and the efficiency developed 

has brought noteworthy 
success to a number of the 
graduates. We are in- 
debted to Mr. Robert H. 
Butler, the enthusiastic 
director of the Commer- 
cial Department of the 
La Crosse High School, 
and his no less enthusias- 
tic former pupils, for the 
account of several specific 
Our hearty con- 
gratulations are extended to these young 
people and to Mr. Butler for his part in 


their success. 





a 


Hersert EnGier 


instances to the point. 
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Among the earliest graduates from this 
department is Mr. Clarence Weber, who 
took the commercial course with the first 
class organized in the high school, com- 
pleting his work in June, 1908. A few 
weeks after leaving school, Mr. Weber 
started to work for the Segelke & Kohlhaus 
Manufacturing Co., and during his three 
and one-half years of service for that 
firm was advanced from stenographer to 
assistant estimator and order clerk. Then 
came the offer of a position at Washing 
ton, D. C. as private secretary to Congress 
man Esch. “In November of last year,” 
Mr. Weber writes us, “Congressman Esch 
was looking for a private secretary, and 
having learned something of my ability 
through an investigation which I assume 
he made, asked me if I would accept the 
position. Mr. Esch required no examina- 
tion, but simply made inquiries as to my 
ability and the character of my work. As 
i realized to some extent the opportunities 
afforded by such a position, I accepted, 
and came to Washington 
the first part of Decem- 
ber.” Thus the first big 
step in a line of steady 
progress holds promise of 
increasing future success. 

While Mr. Weber rep- 


resents his school in this 





private capacity, Mr. 
Herbert Engler is an offi- 
cial employe of the gov 
ernment, obtaining his appointment as the 
result of one of the Civil Service examina- 
tions. Mr. Engler worked as stenographer 
for two years after finishing the high school 
commercial course, and entered the Service 
last April at a salary of $900.00 a year. 
Another of the 
holds a Civil Service appointment, but 
under the State Service of Wisconsin—Mr. 
Howard Jones, at present stenographer in 
the Normal school office, a position gained 
through the state examination in 1910. Mr. 
Jones is attending the Normal at the same 
time, but will give up his position in the 
fall, as he intends to enter the University 
at Madison. Mr. Jones is planning to pay 
his expenses by doing public stenographic 
work there. 


Howarp Jones 


La Crosse graduates 
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At the State Civil Service examination 
this year (February) three former La 
Crosse High School students were success- 
ful. Miss Maud Van Loon made first 
place in Class D (for 
applicants with not more 
than a year’s experience ) 
with an average of 86.9 
per cent, and Mr. Eugene 
Simon also passed the ex- 
amination in the same 
class with a grade of 80.3 
per cent. The shorthand 
test in this class was dic- 
tated at eighty words a 
minute. In Class C (the one-hundred 
word test) Miss Jennie M. Schick, another 
1908 graduate, came thirteenth, with an 
average of 80.9. When we learn that there 
were one hundred competitors only seventy 
of whom were successful, including all 
classes, these records deserve great praise. 
Miss Van Loon is now 
employed as stenographer 
in the office of the Third 
District of the University 
of Wisconsin Extension 
Department at La Crosse. 
Mr. Simon has not yet 
been appointed to a state 
position, but is keeping in 
training, stenographical- 
ly, by reporting for one 
of the La Crosse daily papers. He and 
Miss Van Loon are both graduates of 1911. 





Mavup Vaw Loow 






> 


EKueent Simon 


Miss Schick has been doing substitute 
work in many offices for over a year with 
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such good success that in March she es 
tablished herself in an office of her own in 
one of the largest business blocks in the 
city, and has had all the work she can 
handle, in spite of the advice that “it 
wouldn't pay” to be a public stenographer. 
One incident in her experience may be of 
interest to those of you who have tried to 
report lectures: 


More than once, I am sure my work would 
have been less satisfactory had it not been that 
I was a Gregg writer. For instance, April 23, 
I was called to take a lec- 
ture at the theatre. No table 
was provided, as my pres- 
ence was to be as inconspic- 
uous as possible, and I 
was given an upper box. 
Just as the gentleman came 
forward to announce the 
speaker of the evening, the 
lights went out in the upper 
part of the house, and all the 
light I had during the en- 
tire speech was that which 
reached me from the lower part of the room 
Because Gregg Shorthand is written without 
reference to position on the line, I was able 
to take that lecture without any difficulty. 





Jennie M. Sc#ick 


We have had word of the appointments 
of pupils of Mr. Court F. Wood, of Wash 


ington, Mr. Freeman P. Taylor, of Phila-. 


delphia, Mr. George W. Scott, of Riverside, 
Cal., and of Mr. Victor L. Dodson, of 
Wilkes-Barre, and of a good record recent- 
ly made by a student of Henegar’s Busi- 
ness College, at Salt Lake City, but the ex- 
igencies of space demand that we save par- 
ticulars of these successes for next month's 
Civil Service notes. 


@ 








do it.— Phillips Brooks. 





(-— 
| COME, take up that task of yours that you have been hesitating before, 
and shirking and walking around, and on this very day lift it up and 
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(Shorthand for Plate-Writing Exercise, May number.) 
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A Modern Ichabod Crane—!! 


(Shorthand for Plate-Writing Exercise, May number.) 
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“ON man’s journey through life, he is confronted by two tragedies: one 
when he wants a thing he cannot get, and the other when he gets the 
thing and finds he does not want it.”” 















































E have a special request this 
W month from one of our members 

in the Clerk’s Office of the Su- 
preme Court of our state Mr. Verne De 
Long, of Springfield: 

Wanted: A view of every court house, city 
hall and State building in the United States. 
\ll answered. 
order, but we 
DeLong will be given the 


That is rather 
hope that Mr. 
chanee to make good his promise to all 


a large 


the members of the Exchange who are in 
1 position to comply with his request. 
There are 
plicants each month who state their readi 
ness to answer every card received, and 


these very people are, in most instances, 


an increasing number of ap- 


the ones who are eager to hear from every 


Greggite all over the world. Mr. Arthur 
G. Spieker, Miss Helen Hogue, Miss 
Mabel Rouse, Mr. P. M. Flanigan, Miss 


Roby P. Stetson, Miss Olive Taylor and 
Mr. Charles A. Langley added this request 
to their applications. Mr. Leonard Zas 
trow is particularly urgent on this point. 
While he 
us that all will be promptly answered, let- 
ters as well, for “he cannot receive more 


prefers scenic cards, he assures 


than he ean answer.” 

Two more teachers are joining the ranks 
this month—Mr. J. T. Dorsey and Miss 
Sadie H. Pickard. Miss Pickard is teach- 
Haverhill 


She will be especially glad to correspond 


ing in the 


Business College. 


with Gregg teachers, but will also welcome 
cards from any member of the club. Nor 
does Mr. Dorsey limit himself to teachers. 
His application reads: 

J. T. Dorsey, teacher in the Shorthand De- 
partment of the Bowling Green Business Uni- 
versity, and Manager of the Employment De- 
partment of the Continental Teachers’ Agency, 
will exchange views of the Great Mammoth 
Cave with members in every state and even 
foreign countries. 


After the 


members in the 


of the new 
following list are noted 


names of some 


Postcarditis 


In this department we will publish each month the names of the writers of Gregg Short- 
hand who desire to exchange postals “written in shorthand” with other writers of the system 
in various parts of the world. There is no charge for enrollment, but all applicants must be 
subscribers to this magazine. Names are not repeated after first publication. The appli 
cation for enrollment must be written in shorthand, with the name and address in longhand 
Address the GREGG WRITER, Chicago, Il. 









certain preferences expressed in their ap 
plications, 


Stella FE. Allan, care of Y. W. C. A., Brant- 
ford, Ont., Canada. (Prefers letters.) 

Chas. E. Beck, General Delivery, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. (Prefers scenic cards.) 

Beatrice Belstrom, 1110 Summer Street, N. 
E., Minneapolis, Minn. (Views preferred.) 

\. EK. Burstow, P. O. Box 16, Toowoomba, 
Queensland, Australia. 

James Capello, 73 First St., Laurium, Mich. 

James S. Cheverie, 21 Mulberry St., Beverly, 
Mass. 

Emma Collingwood, 1552 Hecla St., 
Mich. 

J. T. Dorsey, Bowling 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

William Engstrom 18, 
line, Il. 

Charles E. 
lumbus, Ohio. 

P. M. Flanigan, Hennessey, Okla. 

Ida Ford, 545 EF. 24th St., Paterson, N. J. 

Calvin Hazelbaker, Grangeville, Idaho. (De- 
sires foreign cards only.) 

Ollie Henderson, Liano, Tex. 

John Higgins, Gonzaga College, 
Wash. 


Calumet, 
Green University, 
St., 26th Ave., Mo- 


Findlay, Station A, Box 630, Co- 


Spokane, 


Helen Hogue, Box 327, Norfolk, Nebr. (Pre- 
fers foreign views.) 
Ruby Hollenbeck, Battle Ground, Wash. 


(Prefers scenic cards.) 

Harry C. Hurtubise, care Oliver Iron Mining 
Co., Chisholm, Minn. (Desires cards from 
those interested in mining.) 

John M. Immel, burbank, Ohio. 

Elsie Jolliff, 46 Bealle Ave.. Wooster, Ohio. 

Ign. Klima, Jr., Comstock, Nebr. 


Charles A. Langley, 7 Reed St., Haverhill, 
Mass. 

Richard Liddicoat, 520 Fourth St., Calumet, 
Mich. 


Anna Murphy, 989 34th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Prefers foreign cards, but will answer all re- 
ceived. ) 

Willis R. McAfee, R. F. 
Ohijo. 

Anna Murphy, 1160 33d St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Yvonne D. Meunier, 455 Carrington Ave., 
Woonsocket, R. I. (Prefers scenic cards.) 

Mary Moran, 637 S. Fourth St., Kansas City, 
Kans. 

Edna Ocker, 44 Bealle Ave., Wooster, Ohio. 

Alice Paulson, 2712 Court St., Sioux City, 
lowa. 


D. No. 8, Wooster, 
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Sadie H. Pickard, 15 Ringgold St., Haverhill, 
Mass, 

Olive Porter, 212 Eighth St., E., Hutchinson, 
Kans. (Prefers cards from foreign countries 
or distant cities.) 

Bessie E. Robinson, Salisbury Business Col- 
lege, Salisbury, Md. 

C. F. Rogers, 212 Maryland Ave., Salisbury, 
Md. 

Mabel Rouse, 5038 S, 10th St., Norfolk, Nebr. 

H. Percy Rowles, 718 2d Ave., N., Great 
Falls, Mont. (Prefers scenic cards.) 

Paul H. Silvey, Macon, Miss. 

Bandsman Alfred P. Smith, First Suffolk 
Regiment, The Citadel, Cario, Egypt. 

Arthur G. Spieker, 208 Germania Bldg., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Elsie H. Spitko, 132 T. St., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

Roby Pope Stetson, Box 87, Hite, Pa. (Pre- 
fers photographic and scenic cards.) 

Ruth Strand, 518 First Ave., Great Falls, 
Montana. 

Henry L. Stuart, 529 E. Hight St., Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Olive Taylor, 1456 Fox St., Denver, Colo. 

Carlos R. Vazquez, Postoffice, Ponce, . Porto 
Rico. 

Ray J. Wells, General Delivery, Moline, II. 

P. S. Weymouth, R. F. D. No. 4, Box 5, 
Portland, Me. 

Leroy Wohlwend, 510 S. Sixth St., Burlington, 
lowa. 

Emma Wurmser, 317 Cheyenne Ave., Bartles- 
ville, Okla. (Prefers scenic and high school 
cards. ) 

Catherine Young, 705 South Ave., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. (Is especially interested in boating 
and water sports.) 

Alma Youngberg, 630 Central Bldg, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Leonard Zastrow, 785 24th St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


—Ls- 


“Think well over your important steps 
in life; and having made up your mind, 
never look behind.”—Thomas Hughes. 


7 * * 


“Little minds are tamed and subdued by 
misfortune; but great minds rise above 
them.”-—Washington Irving. 

* * * 


“Many men owe the grandeur of their 
lives to their tremendous difficulties.”’- 
Spurgeon. 

* * # 


or 


There is nothing so strong and safe, in 
any emergency of life, as the simple truth.” 
—Dickens. 
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The Hyphen 


A statistician, with an infinite capacity 
for detail, has just calculated the amount 
of time and energy we waste in the use of 
the hyphen in the words “to-day,” “to 
night,” “to-morrow.” He reckons the thre: 
words are used on an average of forty 
eight times daily by 178,236,952 English 
speaking people, and an average of five in 
every forty-eight are written in longhand. 

The daily output of hyphens, the statis 
tician declares, is 891, 236, 460. Allowing 
one-quarter of an inch to a written hyphen, 
this would mean a continuous line 3,864 
miles in leagth. Writing at a fair speed, 
it would take one man seventy-six years 
to write that number of hyphens, working 
during an average workday. Typewriter 
and typesetting machine operators write 
“to-day,” “to-morrow” and “to-night” at 
an average of four times each on about a 
quarter of a million typewriters and about 
three times each daily for each word on 
about 184,312 linotypes (typesetting ma 
chines). One ounce pressure is required 
to operate a typewriter or linotype key, an 
aggregate of about 352,974 foot pounds of 
energy wasted on a practically useless 
character. The same amount of energy 
would draw a railway train about 20 


miles.—Science Siftings. 


Common-Sense Thoughts 


“Judgment is the best protector of en 
ergy.” 

Learn to place value. 

Mix brains with your enthusiasm. 

“Don’t give too much for your whistle.” 

“Be sure you are right, then go ahead.” 

Wisdom is the right application of 
knowledge. 


“Be a man whose word is worth a hun- 
dred cents on the dollar and your reputa 
tion will be as good as gold.” 

* * 7 

“The most successful people are those 
who have but one object and pursue it with 
great persistence.” 
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The Annual Roll of Honor, 1910-1911 
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(Continued from the May issue) 


\. Maude Mullen, Morgan's Business Col- 
lege, Waterville, Me. 

Annie M. Murphy, Westernport 
School, Westernport, Md. 

Joseph D. Noonan, Carroll Co. High School, 
Westminster, Md. 

Helen A. Ireland, Salem Classical and High 
School, Salem, Mass. 

Albion College, Albion, Mich. (through VY. 
S. Terry). 

Mrs. Kate M. Wainwright, Cleary’s Busi- 
ness College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

O. W. Breidenthal, Lenox College, Hopkin- 
ton, Lowa. 

Ella Spafard, Butte High School, Butte, 
Mont. 

Nettie C. Gilmore, Custer College, Broken 
Bow, Neb. 

Charlotte M. Mathews, School of Shorthand 
and ‘Typewriting, Somersworth, N. H. 
Wm. B. Curtis, Dunkirk High School, Dun- 

kirk, N. Y. 

Alice B. Welker, Mt. Vernon Business Uni- 
versity, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

Phin J. Maw, Practical Business College, 
Oskaloosa, lowa. 

Anna Eisenberg, Western Normal College, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 

J. H. Canan, Ohio College of Commerce, 
Findlay, Ohio. 

Kitherah Spiker, Scio College, Scio, Ohio. 

St. Stanislaus School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Harry N. Shropshire, Chester Commercial 
College, Chester, Pa. 

Anna C. Jonasson, North Union Township 
High School, Percy, Pa. 

Bertha Zahniser, Waynesburg Business Col- 
lege, Waynesburg, Pa. 

C. EK. Kersey, Lead High School, Lead, 
Ss. D. 

Baraboo Business College, Baraboo, Wis. 
(through Carrie Harland and C. L. Me- 
Nitt). 

H. G. Best, Orillia Business College, Orillia, 
Ont., Canada, 

John Alfred White, Gary 
Gary, Ind. 

Tobin College, Fort Dodge, Iowa (through 
J. F. Monk and C. V. Findlay). 

Sisters of St. Joseph, St. Joseph Academy, 
Hannibal, Mo. 

Mary A. Smith, Butler High School, Butler, 
N. J. 

H. H. Webb, West Plains College, West 
Plains, Mo. 

Estella M. Lewis, Washington Business Col- 
lege, Washington C. H., Ohio. 

Gertie L. Cooper, High School, Roseburg, 
Ore. 

Fdgar B. Ray, Central 
School, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Sisters of St. Francis, St. Mary’s Institute, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bertha E. Knapp, Polytechnic 

College, Oakland, Cal. 


High 


High School, 


State Normal 


Business 


5 


8 





Clara Welty, Phelp’s Commercial School, 
Bozeman, Mont. 

F. A. Keefover, Santa 
Santa Ana, Cal. 

Mrs. Edith Adrian, Greeley 
College, Greeley, Colo, 

Elyne E. Walin, Couer d’Alene College, 
Couer d'Alene, Idaho. 

Minnie Hummel, Brown’s Business College, 
Cairo, Il. 

Ada L. Coddington, Morris High School, 
Morris, Ill. 

Lauris M. Eek, Jewell Lutheran College, 
Jewell, lowa. 

Clyde Blanchard, Chase Co. High School, 
Cottonwood Falls, Kan. 

E. D. Pennell, East High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minn, 

M. E. Davenport, Grand Rapids Business 
Institute, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Mary B. Gallagher, Globe Business Col- 
lege, St. Paul, Minn. 

J. J. O’Brien, South St. Paul High School, 
South St. Paul, Minn. 

R. E. Townsend, Campbell College, Holton, 
Kan. 


Ana High School, 


Commercial 


C. A. Nigh, Dunkle’s Business College, 
Boonville, Mo. 
Emory R. Wolf, Batavia High School, 


Batavia, N. Y. 

F, W. Parker, Little Falls High School, 
Little Falls, N. Y. 

Leroy Coultas, Valley City High School, 
Valley City, N. D. 

Mary M. Russell, Alliance High School, 
Alliance, Ohio. 

S. S. Safford, Jackson 
Jackson, Ohio. 

EF. L. Moore, Eugene Business College, Eu- 
gene, Ore. 

Mary S. Coble, Keystone Business College, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

D. P. McDonald, Bradford Business Col- 
lege, Bradford, Pa. 

Anna L. Rogers, Port Arthur Business Col- 
lege, Port Arthur, Tex. 

Ida S. Loe, Columbia 
Wash. 

San Mateo High School, San Mateo, Cal, 
(through Robert W. Faulkner and O. A, 

Paula 


Johnson). 

Maude Hiett, Santa High 
School, Santa Paula, Cal. 

Lida Millar, Manual Training High School, 
Denver, Colo, 

J. H. Daub, St. Joseph’s Technical School, 
Techny, Ill. 

Beatrice Crowe, Columbus 
Columbus, Ind. 

L.. E. Eichelberger, Jeffersonville Business 
College, Jeffersonville, Ind. 

J.G. McFarland, Washington Business Col- 
lege, Washington, Ind. 


Business College, 


College, Everett, 


Union 


High School, 


(To be continued) 
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(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 






































on the principles and wordsigns, and 


E have selected for this month’s 
W exercise part of an article from 

Collier’s Weekly, which may be 
of illuminating interest to at least some 
of our readers. You typists have without 
doubt discovered the different appearance 
in the finished product written on different 
makes of machines and perhaps have 
learned to distinguish the work of your 
own typewriter. We all know that each 
machine has peculiarities of its own, but 
who would think it possible to discriminate 
so nicely as to make a criminal dragnet 
of a sheaf of typewritten pages—or, as 
in the case witnessed, to prove a man guilty 
by two betraying words. The fatal thumb 
print is no longer necessary, for even the 
best machine now arrays itself on the side 
of law. 


SCIENTIFIC SLEUTHS 


No one typewriter of all the thousands turned 
out by the factories writes exactly like any 
other machine. The typewriter is full of per- 
sonality, rich in idiosyncrasies. Each one has 
its slipshod habits, its faulty letters, its de- 
fective alignment. It has its tricks of speech. 
So, in happy seclusion, when the forger pulled 
out his office machine and banged fresh figures 
into the check, or wrote bright new words into 
the will, he was thumping out a trail that any- 
body could follow. 

Here is the first case in the history of court 
records where a deliberate attempt was made to 
so alter the types in one machine as to make it 
write like another machine. It happened within 
the twelvemonth, and was handled by Kinsley. 

Risley, an old New York State lawyer, was 
trying to turn in another man’s affidavit, which 
he had fraudulently altered. He had inserted 
the words “the same” with his Underwood type- 
writer. When the alert eye of the sleuth fast- 
ened on those words he discovered that those 
two inserted Underwood words were different 
from the rest of. the Remington typewriting in 
the document, and different in thirteen sorts of 
ways. Old Man Risley scratched his head when 
the expert showed in court the thirteen differ- 
ences, such as a slant of a t, and a broken A, 
and a feeble e. And he began to grow worried 
when the investigator went on to say that those 


Plate-Writing Exercise 


_ Next month authoritative shorthand plates will be published for the “advance key" given below. 
Write up this matter in the best shorthand of which you are capable, verifying from your text-book 
any points of theory about which you are doubtful, and put the notes aside to be compared next 
month with the authoritative plates. This will enable you to find out exactly where you are weak 
will point the way to judicious review. 



















thirteen variations were all to be found on 
Risley’s own office machine, if you thumped out 
“the same” on its tired keyboard. 

In the eight months between the charge and 
the trial Risley hit upon a scheme. He jumped 
aboard the train from Herkimer county down 
to New York, and walked into the offices of the 
General Typewriter Company. To one Arthur 
W. Buckwell the crafty old man showed speci- 
mens of the writing done by his trusty office 
machine, the Underwood. 

“Now,” he said to Buckwell, “take one of 
your second-hand Underwoods in this shop, the 
sort that writes a medium roman type, and 
hammer it around and tinker it so that it writes 
imperfectly with the same imperfections that 
you see in these specimens of typewriting.” 

Buckwell is an honest, high-grade typewriter 
mechanic, with over twenty years of experience 
in factories and repair shops of typewriter com- 
panies. And he had specialized on Underwood 
machines. If any man could doctor one type- 
writer into writing like another, he was the man 
for the job. Starting with an Underwood me- 
dium roman type machine, which had left the 
factory a short time before the original good 
old Risley machine, Buckwell went to work to 
pound it into obedience. 

He got out his file, chisel and hammer and 
manipulated and tinkered with the types for 
many hours. 

And yet, expert that he is, he says that he 
couldn’t perfectly reproduce the defects which 
“gave away” Risley’s machine. But more than 
that. The machine he was operating on had 
several defects of which Risley’s machine was 
not guilty, The a was wrong, the m was faint, 
the crossing of the ¢ was out of kilter. So that 
even if he could have beaten and burned and 
carved every defect of Risley’s sinful machine 
into the second machine, the job would be only 
half done. For the second machine would have 
a whole set of tricks of its own. Buckwell 
knew nothing of the reasons for the alteration. 
When he finally lear.ed what the old man was 
scheming, he threw down the job. 

It had been Risley’s hope that he would 
spring a surprise by bringing into court a sec- 
ond machine which would write just like his 
own. Then he would turn on his accusers and 
on the experts, and says: “You say those words 
‘the same,’ were written by my machine and no 
other. But here is another machine which I 


picked up at second-hand, and which also 
writes those words just like they are written in 
the affidavit. Now if another machine can write 
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them, why, a third and fourth could write them. 
And you're just faking when you say I was the 
man who wrote them into the affidavit.” 

In identifying the particular typewriting 
machine upon which a writing was done, or de- 
termining the date of the writing, the ex- 
amination of the type impression is made in five 
ways. Design, size, and proportion of all the 
characters, the alignment of the characters, con- 
dition to type faces, and the character of de- 
fects are all considered, That point of alignment 


GREGG 
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is itself subdivided into nine more tests—the 
nine positions any one of which each character 
may occupy. The expert knows that the Smith 
Premier, for instance, narrowed its capital let- 
ter designs in 1896. So that when Robert Hunt 
dated a document 1893, and filled it full of 
capital letters of narrow design, it was shown 
before the Wisconsin Circuit Court not only 
that the document was written on a Smith 
Premier after 1896, but that it was written in 
1903. 


@ 


Another Transcribing Contest 


RE you able to read shorthand notes 
A fluently—those of some one else as 

well as your own? Here's an op- 
portunity to test your skill on actual re- 
porting notes. 

So many have expressed a request for 
another transcribing contest, similar to the 
shorthand rough draft presented in the 
Typist Department some months ago, that 
this will undoubtedly be a welcome fea- 
ture. There is good reason for such re- 
quests. Transcribing another's notes is 
highly interesting and profitable. If you 
have never tried it, it is well worth your 
while. , 

The notes on the opposite page are from 
the notebook of Mr. Herman F. Post, head 
of the Advanced Shorthand Department of 
Gregg School, Chicago, and were taken at 
a meeting of the “Men and Religion For- 
ward Movement.” Like the pages of Miss 
Werning’s notes, given in the last contest, 
the matter begins in the middle of a sen- 
tence, and for that reason it will be inter- 
esting to note the comparison in results of 
the two Now summon -your 
best reading skill to your assistance and 
get busy! 

The following awards will be made: 

1. For the best transcript, everything 
considered—accuracy in wording, neat- 
ness, arrangement, punctuation, paragraph- 


contests. 


ing, disposition of matter on the page, ete. 
the choice of a copy of “Office Training 
for Stenographers” or a Gregg Pennant. 
2. For the best transcript a 
copy of “Expert Shorthand Speed Course.” 
38. For the third best 
Gregg Fob or Pin. 


second 
transcript, a 


t. For the ten next best, copies of “The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” in shorthand, 
or “Punctuation Simplified.” 

The contest is open to all; the closing 
day, July 15. Announcement of the re- 
sults and the names of the winners will be 
made in the August number. 

Experience has shown that the vast ma- 
jority of mistakes in the transcripts sub- 
mitted in these contests are due to care- 
lessness. Therefore, before sending your 
paper in, compare it carefully with the 
notes—word for word. The papers sub- 
mitted in the contest will not be returned 
unless request is made by the contestant to 
return them. Therefore, if you want to 
make a comparison of your work with the 
correct transcript as it will appear in the 
August number—and you should do this 
by all means—make a carbon copy of your 
transcript. One parting word—do not 
put off making your transcript until the 
last moment. Go over the matter now and 
send your transcript in promptly. 


e 








- 


it in a drawer. 


= 





SAVE YOUR BEST IDEAS 


I never let an idea escape me, but write it on a piece of paper and put 
In that way | sometimes save my best thoughts on a subject. 


—Abraham Lincoln. 
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A Critical Period 
life of each 





There a time in the 
one when it seems as if he has come to a 
standstill. In stenography we patiently 
wade through all the principles of the sys- 
tem and are not easily discouraged, because 
each day brings certain results. But when 
we begin to apply the principles which 
we have learned, then we have to call to 
our command certain attributes which it is 
probable we have not exercised very ener 
getically heretofore. Two of these are 
concentration and good judgment. 
can take dictation successfully 
whose mind or eye or attention are dis- 
tracted. This is a very difficult thing to 
do: To be 
that they shall be energized upon one point. 
It requires infinite training with most peo- 
ple. There are able 
to control themselves physically and men- 
tally and narrow the channel of their 
working abilities until they become a 
mighty current of great force. But these 
people are rare indeed. Most of us have 
to simply will that we shall not become dis- 
tracted by those things which are outside 
our mental vision or within our turbulent 


comes 


No one 


able to so control our powers 


a few who seem to be 


souls. 

Concentration is undoubtedly the more 
difficult of the two attributes; judgment is 
a matter of experience and contrast. No 
one is able to judge of one thing unless 
there is another ready for comparison and 
for analysis. And what is best for us may 
not be best for our next-door neighbor, 
even in such mechanical details as short- 
hand writing. This power of discrimina- 
tion and choice is unusually hard for young 
students, their judgment is not 
trained and their power of selection is not 


because 


acute. 

But the self-reliant student who can say 
to himself when he comes into the 
room, “I am going to get this dictation 
because I am not going to hear nor see nor 
think anything else,” is the fortunate stu- 
dent whose habits are being formed along 
good, strong lines of persistence and resist- 
ance. That is the kind of self-assertion 
that is good for any one, and is sure to 
strengthen the weak and ‘increase the effi- 
ciency of the strong, and help make the 
student a success in his studies, in hig pro- 
fession, in life. 


class- 
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The Psychology of Writing 


HE advances made in modern scien- 

I tific psychology are creating alto- 

gether new conceptions of methods 
of teaching. Nearly every educational sub- 
ject, vocational as well as cultural, is now 
being brought under the searching scrutiny 
of specialists in applied psychology, whose 
efforts are directed towards securing the 
maximum of effect with the minimum of 
effort. Waste of human effort is being sci- 
entifically eliminated. 

To the ordinary observer, the process of 
lomghand writing would seem to be one that 
is the least susceptible to productive results 
in psychological research. But when it is 
understood that the “act of writing is a 
very complex muscular movement involving 
the use of some five hundred or more mus- 
cles,” its importance as a subject for fruit- 
ful psychological research at once becomes 
clear. 

There is no question that the invention 
and development of the alphabet into its 
present form has been one of the most dif- 
ficult enterprises with which the human in- 
tellect has ever had to deal. In the words 
of Dg, Canon Taylor: “To achieve the 
letters as we now know them has taxed 


the intellect of the three most gifted races 
of the ancient: world. It was begun by 
the Egyptians, continued by the Semites 
and finally perfected by the Greeks.” 

Drummond says: “The really important 
factor in human progress has not been so 
much the discovery of a method by which 
words can be recorded, as it has been the 
invention of some facile, graphic device, 
such as the alphabet, by means of which 
the art of writing can be so far simplified 
as to become accomplished before the years 
of adolescence have been passed.” 

One of the latest books bearing on the 
subject of writing is entitled “Psychol- 
ogy and Pedagogy of Writing,” written by 
Mary E. Thompson. Some of her conclu- 
sions have so strong a bearing upon the 
subject of shorthand writing—especially 
the system written by the majority of the 
readers of this magazine—that they are 
worthy of close study. 

On the subject of the “slope” used in 
writing, she says: 

Most of the movements used in writing were 
found by investigations carried on by McAllis- 
ter in the Yale Psychological Laboratory to be 
movements following the direction of the radii 
in quadrants I and III in the figure following: 
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lhat is, the natural slope of longhand.) It 
is found that if quadrant I be taken as the 
indard, that quadrant II required for the 


90° 


Y 








iverage of all movements thirty per cent more 
time; quadrant III ten per cent less time, and 
quadrant IV twenty-five per cent more time. 
thus showing that the slowest movements are 
n quadrant II. This result indicates the direc- 
tion in which we might expect the hand to move 
f one were asked to make some long strokes 
with a pen, or some vertical lines, rapidly. 
hese would tend to slope towards the right 
rather than towards the left. 


Her conclusions, so far as shorthand is 
concerned, are that: 

1. The natural slant is the most rapid. 

2. The hand acquires a slope that is 
usually farther removed from the perpen- 
dicular than the model used as a copy, a 


child usually deviating ten degrees from 
the vertical. 

3. The greater the slant to the right 
from the yy’ axis, the more rapid will be 


the writing. A slant of about 75 degrees 
permits legible writing. 

+. In the first stages speed should be 
of little importance to a child learning to 
write. The fundamental thing is to edu- 
cate the muscles so that the proper co- 
ordinations may be made to form legible 
characters. 

5. Each child should be 
choose his own size of letters. 

6. Backhand writing is slow and diffi- 
cult. 


allowed to 


On the question of the best movements 
used in writing, Miss Thompson quotes 
from Woodworth, whose experiments 
showed that: 

1. The whole arm movement, if has- 
tened, is by all means the hardest, physic- 
ally, since it requires the expenditure of 
the most energy and shakes the whole body. 
But that the fine formative movements are 
executed with the fingers. 
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2. In uniformity of slant, accuracy and 
speed, the forearm movement is easily the 
best of all the movements used in writing. 

From other experiments bearing on the 
psychology of writing, carried on by dif- 
ferent investigators, the following conclu- 
sions were drawn: 

That when practice (in writing) is carried on 
until the movements become irregular, the prac- 
tice becomes injurious, for the irregular move- 
ments seem to become incorporated into the 
chain of reaction as certainly as do those which 
are purposefully directed. Therefore practice 
may tend to establish irregular adjustments as 
well as regular ones. After wrong adjustments 
of the muscles are made, and these gain a place 
in the chain of subconscious memories, then 
these adjustments delay the development of the 
control over the muscles for accurate adjust- 
ment. 

Will power and attention are educated by 
physical training; when developed for any spe- 
cial action they are developed for other actions, 


The scientific basis—natural slant and 
light characters of Gregg Shorthand—has, 
of course, already been settled by these 
investigators; but much that is applicable 
to teaching methods can be learned from 
some of the other conclusions reached by 
them. One of the most important of these 
is the fact that practice, if wrongly carried 
on, becomes injurious “for the irregular 
movements seem to be incorporated into 
the chain of reaction as certainly as do 
those which are purposefully directed.” 
This is one reason why “practice” matter 
in shorthand is often a direct obstacle in 
the path of progress. Every teacher knows 
that the first copy made from shorthand 
plates will be the most accurate, and that 
each succeeding copy tends to deteriorate. 
It will thus be seen that, if a great number 
of copies are made and each is a little 
worse than the other, this law becomes 
operative, and the result is that the irreg- 
ular forms become incorporated into the 
chain of reaction. 

It is stated as one of the conclusions that 
“in the first stages speed should be of little 
importance to a child learning to write. 
The fundamental thing is to educate the 
muscles so that the proper coordinations 
may be made to form legible characters.” 
Miss Thompson considers “the thing of 
first importance in teaching writing is the 
correct adaptation and careful repetition of 
the elements of the letters. If the forms 
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are learned incorrectly, they later, through 
practice, become automatic in these un- 
gainly shapes, and then it is almost impos- 
sible to change to the correct forms.” She 
continues: “To attain this correctness, 
Meumann thinks that the synthetic method 
is better than the analytical, because a 
long delay over the elements and a correct 
adaptation of them can be later guaran- 
teed.” 

From these observations it is seen, first, 
that the principles of Gregg Shorthand are 
established on a correct psychological ba- 
sis; second, that the practice should be so 
planned as to preclude as far as possible 
the possibility of incorporating wrong 
movements in the chain of reaction; third, 
that correct adaptation and careful repeti- 
tion of the principles are essential; and, 
fourth, that the synthetic, or building-up 
method, is the most effective. 


The Evercirculators 


HILE on a visit to the Chicago 

office recently, we had the privi- 

lege of reading the articles in 
two of the Evercirculators—“The Mod- 
ern” and “The New Century.” The papers 
contributed by the members of these groups 
were so interesting that were it not for 
limitations of space, we should be glad to 
reprint them in this magazine. If the 
many other Evercirculators now in opera- 
tion are as successful as those we have 
seen, there are immense possibilities of in- 
terest and usefulness in this feature of the 
Forward Movement. 

In the Modern Evercirculator, which is 
conducted by Mr. George H. Zimpfer, 
Columbus Business College, Columbus, 
Ohio (winner of the Gregg Teachers’ Gold 
Medal, 1911), Miss Mabel E. Angus, Utica 
College of Commerce, Utica, N. Y., makes 
this interesting statement: 

I have made it a rule not to excuse the stu- 
dent when he says, “I can’t.” I have a little 
method of psychology that I use in such cases, 
for example: If I find it difficult for him to 
give a word coming under a certain rule which 
I have asked for, | fix my mind on the proper 
word, and then “think that word into his 
mind” and he never fails to tell me the exact 
word I am thinking about. This gives him 
confidence in his ability to apply the principles. 
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Mr. Frank J. Williams, Knoxville Busi- 
ness College, Knoxville, Tenn., in his con 
tribution expresses some skepticism about 
this plan of telepathy in teaching short- 
hand, but asks for suggestions about a 
method of teaching concentration to stu- 
dents. And so the dgscussion of these 
topics gathers interest and value as it pro- 
ceeds. 

In the New Century Evercirculator, 
which is conducted by Mr. Paul G. Dun- 
can, Gem City Business College, Quincy, 
Ill. (winner of the Gregg Teachers’ Gold 
Medal, 1910), the topic discussed is “How 
We Handle the Student in the Theory De- 
partment on the Shorthand Manual.” Mr. 
Duncan set the ball rolling by explaining 
the method followed in the great school 
with which he is connected. Miss Grace 
L. King, of the Wausau High School, 
Wausau, Wis., explained the methods 
adopted in her department; Mr. J. M. 
Sitze, explained how the work is conducted 
in the State Normal School, Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., and Miss Rutheda Hunt told 
about the work as conducted in the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, while Mr. C. A. 
Glover, of the Marysville Business College, 
Marysville, Cal., tells of the plans he has 
followed. That was as far as the Ever- 
circulator had gone on its first round when 
we saw it. 

It will be seen from this that the dis- 
cussion covers almost every phase of short- 
hand teaching—public high schools, pri- 
vate business colleges, normal schools and 
universities. 

It is a great satisfaction to us to hear 
that the Evercirculator Movement is grow- 
ing rapidly, and that it is likely to prove 
of great value to all the members of the 
different groups. 


Errors in Transcribing 


N “Shorthand,” the department of the 
Stenographer devoted to the Isaac Pit- 
man Association, Mr. E. A. Cope, of 
London, England, gives an_ interesting 
account of the errors made in transcribing 
which have come under his notice as short- 
hand examiner for the Society of Arts in 


England. Mr. Cope says: 
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Proper names are troublesome to beginners. 
Thompson has been rendered Adamson, Gaunt- 
t transcribed Connolly, Globe transformed to 
Club, and a letter dictated to Mr. Warner, ad 
ressed by the dictatee to Mr. Marshall. 

In examining papers, one is sometimes struck 
y the circumstance that several candidates 
tumble over the same word, but stumble in dif- 
erent directions. Three transcripts handed in 
t a speed examination were found to contain 
hree different blunders over the simple word 
“pledges.” The phrase dictated was, “One of 
the pledges.” It was variously transcribed, 
“One of the subjects,” “One of the speeches,” 
‘One of the privileges.” The word “tapped” 

is similarly favored with three different ren- 
lerings, all of them wrong. One competitor 
nade it “tacked,” another “talked,” and a third 
‘attacked.” Two scribes misread the word 
“promoted.” One made it “prompted” and the 
other turned it into “permitted.” The word 
“events” was fatal to two more. One tran- 
scribed it “visions,” and the other made “evi- 
dence” of it. 

Here are a few specimens taken at random 
from faulty transcripts: Salutation was tran- 
cribed salvation; issue, as Ireland; ideas, as 
eve-sights; minutes, as 
months: affection, as conviction; sober, as 
spirit; shorter, as surer; praising, as personal; 
solution, as consolation; dissolve, as “do some- 
thing;” animated, as vaunted; tended, as con- 
tended; played, as completed; right, as ready; 
unount, as account; settlement, as statement; 
ipproach, as preach; notion, as information; 


condemns, as admits; 


employed, as liable. 

Hasty writing and imperfection of form are 
responsible for the conversion of “they were 
equal to” into “they would stock to;” “see 
nothing for them except extinction” got twisted 
nto “I say nothing, for they expect extinction.” 
lhe phrase “back him up” looked libelous in its 
transcribed form, “take me up.” And the com- 
vetitor who took down “I appeal from Philip 
drunk to Philip sober” must have been in some 
confusion as to Greek and Hebrew history, when 
he wrote deliberately “appeal from Peter drunk 
to Peter sober.” 


Any one who has a knowledge of the Pit- 
manic systems will recognize the reason 
for these errors. In nearly every case the 
error was due to the omission of the vowels, 
to the inability to distinguish between light 
and heavy characters or between large and 
small hooks. 

Articles like those of Mr. Cope have a 
distinct educational value in helping the 
Forward Movement in shorthand. 

ZN 
QS 

We have received a circular from the 
well-known Rochester Business Institute, 
Rochester, N. Y., announcing a special 
teachers’ course of forty lessons in Gregg 
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Shorthand between July 1 and July 31. 
Two lessons will be given daily, with 
ample provision for study and practice 
between classes. The announcement states: 

The course is the natural outcome of the de- 
mand for teachers of Gregg Shorthand created 
by the wide adoption and remarkable growth of 
the system in recent years. It provides exactly 
the opportunity many teachers have desired, 
especially those who have wished for a Gregg 
summer school headquarters in the East. 

The course will be supplemented by lec- 
tures on Psychology and Pedagogy by Dr. 
John F. Forbes. On July 8, Mr. Gregg 
will address the students on “Present-Day 
Tendencies in Shorthand Teaching; on 
July 12, Mr. R. P. SoRelle will speak on 
“Shorthand Penmanship,” “Methods in 
Teaching Typewriting’” and “Office Prac 
tice,” and on July 19, Mr. Guy S. Fry, 
manager of the New York office of the 
Gregg Publishing Company, will bring to 
the teachers “The Latest in Gregg Short 
hand—a Message from Headquarters.” 


* * - 


The Brownsberger Commercial College 
of Los Angeles, for many years located at 
953-57 West Seventh Street, is to move to 
new quarters. Its new location will be at 
First and Broadway, where it will occupy 
the entire second floor of the Tajo Build- 
ing. The building is being remodeled, and 
the school’s arrangement and equipment 
will be the very best that business college 
experts can devise. 

One of the features in the new school 
will be the model office. In this model 
office will be installed phonographs, multi- 
graphs, adding machines, filing cabinets of 
various kinds, duplicators, letterpress 
copiers, and, in fact, every modern office 
appliance. Mr. J. H. Hill, manager of 
the school, expects this department to add 
greatly to the efficiency of his graduates. 

* * * 


“The truest wisdom is a resolute deter 
mination.”’—Napoleon. 
a * ” 
His business faculty was his genius, the 
genius of common sense. 


* ~ . 


“Character is not determined by a sim- 
ple act, but by habitual conduct.” 


Hillis. 


N. D. 
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Simple Business Letters 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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A Clearing-house of Ideas for Typists, Beginners and Professionals. 
Conducted by Rupert P. SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 


How to Acquire Typewriting Technique 





No. 10 


HERE is a technique in the treat 
ment—the “lay-out” or presentation 
of the matter. 

is well as in the operation of the keyboard. 
lhe latter has been quite adequately cov- 


of the written pages, 
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ered in the preceding articles, and the 
remaining articles of this series will deal 
with three phases of presentation as ap- 
plied to (a) business letters, (b) manu- 
scripts of various kinds, (c) tabulation. 
There is another feature also that will 
be touched upon in this article—namely, 


the technique of handling the materials 
with which one works. 





The Basic Qualities 


There are two points that stand out 
boldly in considering the question of the 
proper presentation of a letter of any 
kind, and they are clearness and beauty. 
Clearness, of course, embraces accuracy, 
and such an arrangement of the matter as 
to insure an economical use of the reader's 


time. Simplicity should therefore be the 
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keynote. Unfortunately, custom preceded 
the modern efficiency expert by several 
centuries, and business letters of to-day 
carry many useless burdens. Since it is a 
condition, however, and not a theory that 
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the typist faces, he must accept the con 
dition and by skillful arrangement mini 
mize, as far as possible, the negative 
qualities. 

Form and Arrangement 


As to form and arrangement, these 


points have already been decided by cus 
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tom. Any wide deviation from the pr 
scribed forms tends only to detract from 
the real purpose of a letter—to convey a 
message. From custom, the date has been 
placed in the upper right-hand corner 

and the address and salutation to the left. 
Business men, correspondents and _ filing 
clerks are now accustomed to finding this 
information in these positions; to plac 
them somewhere else would cause an end 
less waste of time; and since the typist 
has no choice in the matter anyway, it is 
just as well to remember this and place 
them as custom decrees. Such an arrange 


ment will add to clearness; save time in 
filing and finding; and obviate diverting 
the attention of the reader. 

That the rules for placing the date, ad- 
dress, salutation and complimentary clos 
ing of a letter are not absolute, is evident, 
however, from the number of variations 
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that one sees in the average correspondenc 
that comes to a business man’s desk 
Plenty of opportunity is afforded for dis 
playing taste in arrangement, and should 
be taken advantage of by the typist. 

The importance of attractive presenta 
tion is now so well recognized, and its 
value so well understood, that business 
men everywhere are studying the problem 
and many of the more progressive houses 
are stepping out of the beaten trail and 
are arranging their letters according to 
sense, instead of custom. The mechanics 
of correspondence is passing through " 
state of evolution, and the wise typist will 
take note of the advances and apply the 
new principles wherever possible. 

Proper Display 

The next point to be considered, from 
the vie wpoint of clearness, is the disposal 
of the matter on the letterhead. This, of 
course, also involves the question of beauty 
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InnusTratTion IV 


The written matter on a letterhead should 
be considered as a unit and so arranged as 
to leave an even margin all around—the 
width of the margin depending somewhat 
upon the length of the letter, but it should 
not be less that 114 inches in any case. 
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e matter will be rendered much clearer 
ind surely less monotonous—if split up 
to frequent paragraphs. Deep indenta 
on of paragraphs should be avoided. Ii 
, a pretty safe rule to follow the plan and 
rrangement of printed pages in this re 


pect. Usualls a five space indentation of 
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ill paragraphs is the best for both singh 


ind double 
spondents indent the single space letters 
Wide indentation of ten 
or fifteen spaces is not in favor with the 


space letters. Some corr 
only three spaces. 


Ample room should be pro 
The re is a marke d 


best writers. 
vided for the signature. 
tendency to drop punctuation marks un 
less they add to the clearness. After the 
date line and the lines of the address, th« 
punctuation marks may be safely and ap 
propriately omitted. All business letters 
should be written on full-size letterheads. 
What has been said of the arrangement of 
the first page of a letter, applies also to 
the following pages. 
Elements of Beauty 

The beauty of a letter rests primarily on 
proportion—that is, the way in which it is 
set out on the letterhead—even touch, 
good ribbon, clean type, artistic arrange- 
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ment of parts, spacing, and an even right 
hand margin. A letter should never pre 
sent a crowded appearance; and particu 
larly at the bottom of a letter it should be 
studiously avoided. By marking a light, 
short pencil mark at the proper place at 
the bottom of a sheet and stopping when 
this is reached, the bottom margins may be 
made perfectly uniform. The stenogra- 
pher should early in his experience learn 
length of letters from a 
It is poor 


to estimate the 
glance at his shorthand notes. 
economy to crowd a letter that should go 
on two pages into one, with the idea of 
saving paper. Wide margins add to the 
E.rasures, if necessary 

should be made with 


effectiveness. 
and they often are 
much care, and an eraser shield should al 
ways be used. The eraser should be per 
fectly clean. 

Handling the Materials 


The skilled workman is known by the 


way he handles his tools. The typist who 
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wants to make his day’s work the most ef 
fective will need to study the problem of 
an economical disposition of his materials. 
He should arrange his desk so that he will 
know positively where everything is; the 
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stationery should be placed so that it is 
within instant reach. How to put a sheet 
of paper or an envelope in the machine 
should be studied so that it can be done cor- 
rectly and without waste of time. Experi- 
ment with different arrangements of your 
materials and find out the most advan- 
tageous way of placing them. In placing 
carbons between sheets always lay the 
paper on a flat surface and not on a pile 
of letters. Learn to “clean up” your desk 
as you go. All these points are a matter 
of habit, and when once acquired the 
saving of time is well worth any effort used 
in learning the correct method. 


@ 


Specimens of Well-Arranged 
Letters 


Illustration 1 shows the arrangement of 
an average business letter. It will be ob- 
served that parts are placed in accordance 
with common usage, but that on account of 
wide margins and a correct disposal of thie 
matter on the page, an attractive appear- 
ance is obtained. 

Illustration 2 shows a short letter with 
still wider margins. Wider spacing and 
a shortening of the lines makes the written 
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mass in the middle of the page stand out 
boldly. 

Illustration 3 shows how a long letter 
should be arranged to get the best effect. 
The margins are made narrower, in order 
to provide more space for the written 
mass. 

Illustration 4 shows a modification of 
the usual form. The lines of the address 
all begin at a given point. Much dis 
cussion has been indulged in in regard to 
this form, but it now bears the govern 
ment stamp, the rule having been recently 
adopted by the White House correspond 
ents, with the exception that the para 
graphs are indented instead of being writ 
ten flush as shown in the illustration. 

Illustration 5 shows another form that 
has been adopted by many houses. This 
arrangement, while very pleasing in ap- 
pearance, has nothing particular to com 
mend it except that it is “different.” 

Illustration 6 shows the form adopted in 
formal correspondence. In this the ad 
dress is placed at the bottom. It is one 
of the oldest forms and has many points 
in its favor. It enables the reader to get 
directly at the matter at hand—the subject 


of the letter. 
(To be continued) 


@ 


Beginner's Letter of Application Contest 


NE. point overlooked by many of 

those who submitted letters in the 

contest was that it was a beginners’ 
contest. The advertisement mentioned 
specifically “beginners preferred.” But in 
a good many of the letters particular stress 
was laid on the “experience” of the ap- 
plicant. 

The letters were the best that have been 
presented in any of the contests in this de- 
partment. Every contestant is to be con- 
gratulated on the excellence of his work. 
As for typing, arrangement and general 
appearance, one could have picked out a 
letter at random and it would have met 
satisfactorily every commercial require- 
ment. The contestants seemed to have 
studied the question thoroughly, and in 
nearly every instance framed their 
answers to meet the requirements. There 


was an entire absense of the “amateurish 
ness” that is present in the average letter 
of application. 

If there was any one thing that could 
be criticised, it was what might be called 
the lack of distinctive expression—indi- 
viduality. It seems inevitable that hack 
neyed business phrases will be employed. 
But considering the general excellence of 
the work, these are of only minor im- 
portance. I wish it were possible to re- 
produce all the good letters that came in 
—they are well worth reading! 

One of the gratifying features of the 
contest was the number of schools that en- 


couraged their students to participate. 
They nearly all mentioned the benefit 
students derive from such contests. The 


students of the Wausau, Wisconsin, High 
School, under the direction of Miss Grace 
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|.. King, their instructor, sent in an excep- 
tionally good collection of letters, among 
which may be mentioned especially those 
if Lena Tisch, Edwin R. Lenz, Alma 
Berg, and George A. Denfeld. 

Excellent letters were submitted also 
by the students of the Tarentum, Penn- 
sylvania, High School. A feature of these 
letters that struck me as being particu- 
larly good, was that each was accompanied 
by a letter from the principal of the de- 
partment, Mr. A. E. Cole, testifying to the 
character of the writer's work. Among 
those that were distinctively good, were 
the letters composed by Grace Schrecker, 
Matilda A. Harper, Laura M. Gephardt, 
Freda E. Dougherty, Helen Boyd, John 
Davis, Annie L. Schoop. 

The letters sent by the West Allis, Wis- 
High School are also worthy of 
special mention, the particularly good ones 
being those of Alma Rhode, Chester Ras- 
mussen and George Sturdy. 

Pen-written letters—even letters of ap- 
plication—do not usually make a strong 
ippeal to the business man, however well 
written. But not withstanding this, many 
of the contestants wrote their letters by 
This much may be said of the let- 
ters, however, they were decidedly worthy 
from the penmanship viewpoint, and par- 
ticularly those sent by H. N. Sweitzer, 
Jessie Reed, John Weaver and Roy L. 


consin, 


hand. 


Snyder, of the Canton Actual Business 
College, G. A. Grojean, of the Massilon 
Actual Business College, and Miss Ger- 


trude R. Harris, of New York City. The 


letter of Miss Harris was beautifully 
written. 
Awards 
1. Arthur G. Skeeles, Elwood, Pa. 
2. George A. Denfeld, Wausau, Wis. 
8. Grace Morden, Phoenix, Ariz. 


The Ten ‘‘ Next Best”’ . 


1. Gladys E. Morgan, Plioenix, Ariz. 
2. Joseph T. Hughey; Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
8. Elizabeth Watt, Tarentum, Pa. 

t. Raymond M. Offt, Passaic, N. J. 

5. Samuel A. Campbell, Jersey City, 


6. George Sturdy, West Allis, Wis. 
Moore, Huntington Beach, 


7. Maude 
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8. Josephine Richmond, Columbus, O. 
9. Lena Tisch, Wausau, Wis. 
10. Laura M. Gephardt, Tarentum. Pa. 


The Winning Letters 


The letters were submitted to a commit- 
tee of three—a business man, a teacher of 
long experience and the editor of this de- 
partment, and were judged mainly on the 
impression they would be likely to create 
in the mind of a business man. 


The Letter that Won First Place 


Dear Sir: 

This is my application for the position ad- 
vertised above. 

I am nineteen years old. On May 23, 1912, I 
graduated from the Ellwood City, Pennsylvania, 
High School, having taken the Commercial 
Course, This course includes Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Bookkeeping, and Commercial Law, 
besides all the other studies taught in the High 
School, with the exception of Latin, Advanced 
Algebra, and Solid Geometry. 

My speed in Shorthand is about 125 words a 
minute, and on the typewriter about 35 words 
a minute. In a school day of seven hours I 
have taken from dictation and transcribed fifty 
letters. 

Besides the knowledge of business forms and 
business usage gained in the study of Bookkeep- 
ing and Commercial Law, I studied a special 
text book on Office Training, designed to make 
the student familiar with the daily routine of a 
business office. 

I shall be glad of the opportunity for a per- 
sonal interview. 

Yours truly, 
Artuvur G. SKEELES, 
Ellwood City, Pa. 


(Signed ) 


The advertisement was pasted at the 
beginning of Mr. Skeeles’ letter. Mr. 
Skeeles comments on his letter as fol 
lows: 

Attaching the advertisement gives an oppor- 
tunity for making the statement, “This is my 
application,” which seems better than saying, 
“I wish to apply.” The latter is perhaps the 
truth, but somewhat awkward. 

The second paragraph would be varied to 
conform to the facts. 

It seems advisable to state the speed in Short- 
hand and Typewriting, even though the em- 
ployer may not know how fast 125 words a 
minute is. The second sentence I have copied 
from the winning letter in the March Gregg 
Writer, as I do not see how else the ability of 
the applicant could be better described. 

If the applicant has had any business ex- 
perience, he should state this fact. If he has 
not had experience, it would certainly be wise 
to mention what studies he has pursued, which 
would fit him for an office position. The boy or 
girl who has studied Bookkeeping, Commercial 
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Law, and Office for Stenographers, 
should be a more than 
an equally rapid stenographer who has studied 
only Shorthand and Typewriting. 

Unless the salary desired is asked for in the 
advertisement, I think it best to say nothing 
about it until the interview. 


Praining 
valuable office assistant 


The committee made but two criticisms 
on this letter. One was the use of the word 
“studies” and the 
other the omission of the references. 


instead of “subjects” 


The Letter that Won Second Place 
C. M. 61., care of New York Sun. 
Dear Sir: 

In answer to your advertisement in the “New 
York Sun,” I wish to submit my application. 

I am a young man twenty years of age, and 
was graduated from the Wausau High School 
in the class of 1908. In the same year I entered 
the University of Wisconsin, from which I ex- 
pect to graduate next month. I have received 
special training in penmanship, rapid calcula- 
tion, commercial law, bookkeeping, negotiable 
paper, and other commercial subjects, under 
the special supervision of Prof. W. A. Scott, 
Director of Course of Commerce. 

I am able to take dictation at the 
150 words per minute, and transcribe accur- 
ately at the rate of 60 words per minute. Can 
operate any of the standard typewriters with- 
out loss of speed. I always work systematical- 
ly and aim to make every minute count. 

I refer you, by permission, to Prof. Stephen 
W. Gilman, Course of Commerce, University 
of Wis., Madison, Wis., and Prin. Ira C. Paint- 
er, Wausau High School, Wausau, Wis. 

If a personal interview is desired, I should be 
pleased to call at your convenience. 

Yours truly, 
Georce A. Denre.p. 


Denfeld’s letter, the 
was thought to be unneces 
“T always 
make 


rate of 


(Signed ) 
In Mr. 


“young man” 


use of 


sary, as was also the sentence 


work systematically and aim to 
every minute count.” The man 
takes it for granted that the applicant will 
perform his work satisfactorily. 

The Letter that Won Third Place 


es ae ® 


business 


Phoeniz Sun, 

Phoenix, Arizona. 
Dear Sir: 

This is in answer to your advertisement for 
a stenographer. 

I am eighteen years of age. Have just been 
graduated from the Phoenix Union High 
School, which is accredited to the leading Uni- 
versities of the United States. Have also com- 
pleted the Commercial Course consisting of 
Typewriting, Shorthand and Office Training, 
which includes a thorough study of filing, office 
routine, how to take charge of the mail, office 
appliances and the correct method of enclosures. 

I can take dictation quickly and transcribe 
it neatly and correctly, and know how to ar- 
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range letters and business papers on the pag 
My spelling and punctuation are considered ex 
cellent. I have had no experience but believe 
if given a trial can ability as a 
stenographer. 

The salary question is not considered as im 
portant as the opportunity for advancement. 

\s to my ability, I refer you, by special per- 
mission, to Mr. C. L. Michael, Principal of the 
Commercial Department of the Phoenix Union 
High School; Prof. A. K. Stabler, Principal of 
the School; and Mr. C. D Head of the 
Science Department, for have don 
some work. 

Trusting that you will give 
careful consideration, I am, 
Respectfully, 

(Miss) Grace 


prove my 


Jones, 
whom I 


this letter your 


(Signed) Morpen 
In Miss Morden’s letter “to” 


“by was 


after “ac 
credited” instead of criticised. 
It will be noted also that she addressed to 
the the New 
York Sun—but this would be allowabl: 
in view of the fact that it not be 
likely that a student in Phoenix, Arizona, 
would be applying for a position in New 
York City. 
A Letter With a Winning Tone 
Tarentum, Pennsylvania, May 1, 1912. 
C. M. 61, New York Sun, 
New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

In answer to your advertisement I wish to ap- 
ply for the position as stenographer in your 
office. 

I am eighteen years of age and have almost 
completed a two years’ course in Shorthand and 
Typewriting. 

I can operate the Oliver Remington 
typewriters and am acquainted with the Under- 
wood typewriter. I am able to take dictation 
of from eighty to ninety words per minute and 
can transcribe them at a rate of from thirty to 
forty words a minute on the typewriter. 

I have not had any experience as stenograph- 
er, but if my application proves successful, | 
shall try to give satisfaction. 

Hoping I may be considered as an applicant 
for the position, and have the pleasure of a per- 
interview with you, I am 
Yours very truly, 

ELIZABETH 


“Phoenix Sun” instead of 


would 


and 


sonal 


(Signed) Warr. 

The letter submitted by Miss Elizabeth 
Watt of Tarentum, Pa., was ideal from the 
point of view of the viewpoint. It 
frank and in the right spirit—and just 
such a letter as one would expect to get 
from a beginner. It had a distinct appeal 
but was rejected by the committee because 


was 


of slight defects—as, for example, the use 
of “acquainted” instead of “familiar,” and 
the use of “them” instead of “‘it 


third paragraph. 
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Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 32 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. to whom all communica 
should be addressed 


tions relating to this department 


Fifty cents is given each month for the best answer received on each question, and an 
aciditional 50c for the best answer of the month. Subscribers may send in answers to a5 many 


of the questions as they desire 


Answers to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by July 15, and will be pub 


lished in the August sumber 


these columns. 





Readers are invited to submit questions to be answered in 


The Preparation of the Private Secretary—An Echo 


N the April number of the American 
Magazine there is a most remarkable 
article written by a private secretary 

o a most unusual man. The article is en- 

titled A Modern Superhuman, and is a 

character study of the late Joseph Pulitzer, 

the editor of the New York World and of 

the St. Louis Post Dispatch. It tells of a 

man who for the last twenty-four years of 

his extraordinary life was totally blind and 

1 complete nervous wreck. N otwithstand- 

ng this tremendous handicap, he allowed 

no day to pass in which he did not send 
out into the world some important message 

This message moreover, invariably dealt 

and his 


with a matter of current interest, 
treatment of the subject always showed 
comprehensive grasp and a thorough un- 
derstanding of the situation. 

His time was principally spent on board 
his yacht, and the channel through which 
lhe kept in touch with the events of the 
day was a corps of six private secretaries. 
What it must have meant to be placed 
the unique position of private secretary to 
this blind genius with an insatiable thirst 
for knowledge and an inexorable demand 
for detail may best be learned by reading 
the article referred to. Certain it is that 
if a man could pass through this ordeal 
successfully he would be in possession of 
information and experience which would 
raise him far above the run of the ordinary 
individual. 

A few of the questioas which were asked 
of an applicant for a secretaryship will 
give the reader an idea of the requirements 


of this arduous position. 


Who are your parents? When and where 
were you born? Where were you educated ? 


What have been your means of livelihood? 
What positions have you filled since you went 
out into the world? What countries have you 
visited? What books have you read? What 
books have you written? To what magazines 
and reviews have you contributed? Who are 
your friends? Are you fond of music? Have 
you a sense of humor? Have you a good tem- 
per or a good control of a bad temper? What 
languages can you speak? Do you enjoy good 
health ? \re you of a nervous disposition? 
Have you tact and discretion? Are you a good 
horseman ? A good sailor? \ good talker? 
\ good reader? 

The daily program as outlined by Mr. 
Alleyne Ireland, the author of this article, 
provided that one of the secretaries should 
be with Mr. Pulitzer during practically 
every waking moment. The duties of a 
secretary included a review, detailed or 
terse as demanded, of the leading events 
as given in the daily papers with accurate 
information as to just what each paper con 
tained; a review of the new books, in 
cluding novels, essays and scientific trea- 
tises, and of all the leading articles in the 
foremost magazines; a minute description 
of new pictures and of the faces of im- 
reading aloud when 
English, but in any 


portant personages ; 
requested, not only 

of the modern languages—in short, satis- 
fying in every detail the demands of a 
remarkably keen and active mind. And it 
was no small task to satisfy “the blind 
Titan of journalism during the last dy- 
namic, tormented years of his life.”’ 

Mr. Ireland's article is certainly well 
worth the attention of the aspirant for a 
position as private secretary. The case it 
presents is, to be sure, an absolutely unique 
one, but for that matter so are all private 
secretaryships so far as we can learn! 





Law, and Office for Stenographers, 
should be a more valuable office assistant than 
an equally rapid stenographer who has studied 
only Shorthand and Typewriting. 

Unless the salary desired is asked for in the 
advertisement, I think it best to say nothing 
about it until the interview. 


Training 


The committee made but two criticisms 
on this letter. One was the use of the word 
“studies” instead of and the 
other the omission of the references. 


“subjects” 


The Letter that Won Second Place 
C. M. 61., care of New York Sun. 
Dear Sir: 

In answer to your advertisement in the “New 
York Sun,” I wish to submit my application. 

I am a young man twenty years of age, and 
was graduated from the Wausau High School 
in the class of 1908. In the same year I entered 
the University of Wisconsin, from which I ex- 
pect to graduate next month. I have received 
special training in penmanship, rapid calcula- 
tion, commercial law, bookkeeping, negotiable 
paper, and other commercial subjects, under 
the special supervision of Prof. W. A. Scott, 
Director of Course of Commerce. 

I am able to take dictation at the 
150 words per minute, and transcribe accur- 
ately at the rate of 60 words per minute. Can 
operate any of the standard typewriters with- 
out loss of speed. I always work systematical- 
ly and aim to make every minute count. 

I refer you, by permission, to Prof, Stephen 
W. Gilman, Course of Commerce, University 
of Wis., Madison, Wis., and Prin. Ira C. Paint 
er, Wausau High School, Wausau, Wis. 

If a personal interview is desired, I should be 


rate of 


pleased to call at your convenience. 
Yours truly, 
Grorcre A. Denre cp. 
Denfeld’s letter, the 
was thought to be unneces 
“T always 


(Signed ) 
In Mr. 


“young man” 


use of 


sary, as was also the sentence 


make 
mat 


work and aim to 
every minute count.” The 
takes it for granted that the applicant will 
perform his work satisfactorily. 

The Letter that Won Third Place 
C. M. 61, 


systematically 
business 


Phoeniz Sun, 

Phoenix, Arizona. 
Dear Sir: 

This is in answer to your advertisement for 
a stenographer. 

I am eighteen years of age. Have just been 
graduated from the Phoenix Union High 
School, which is accredited to the leading Uni- 
versities of the United States. Have also com- 
pleted the Commercial Course consisting of 
Typewriting, Shorthand and Office Training, 
which includes a thorough study of filing, office 
routine, how to take charge of the mail, office 
appliances and the correct method of enclosures. 

I can take dictation quickly and transcribe 
it neatly and correctly, and know how to ar- 
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range letters and business papers on the page 
My spelling and punctuation are considered ex 
cellent. I have had no experience but believe 
if given a trial can ability as a 
stenographer. 

The salary question is not considered as im 
portant as the opportunity for advancement. 

As to my ability, | refer you, by special per 
mission, to Mr. C. L. Michael, Principal of the 
Commercial Department of the Phoenix Union 
High School; Prof. A. K. Stabler, Principal ot 
the School; and Mr. C. D Head of the 
Science Department, for have done 
some work. 

Trusting that you will give 
careful consideration, I am, 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) ( Miss) 

In Miss Morden’s letter “to” 
credited” instead of “by” 
It will be noted also that she addressed to 
the “Phoenix Sun” the New 
York Sun—but this would be allowabk 
in view of the fact that it not be 
likely that a student in Phoenix, Arizona, 
would be applying for a position in New 
York City. 

A Letter With a Winning Tone 
Tarentum, Pennsylvania, May 1, 1912. 
C. M. 61, New York Sun, 
New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

In answer to your advertisement I wish to ap- 
ply for the position as stenographer in your 
office. 

I am eighteen years of age and have almost 
completed a two years’ course in Shorthand and 
Typewriting. 

I can operate the Oliver and Remington 
typewriters and am acquainted with the Under- 
wood typewriter. I am able to take dictation 
of from eighty to ninety words per minute and 
can transcribe them at a rate of from thirty to 
forty words a minute on the typewriter. 

I have not had any experience as stenograph- 
er, but if my application proves successful, | 
shall try to give satisfaction. 

Hoping I may be considered as an applicant 
for the position, and have the pleasure of a per- 
interview with you, I am 
Yours very truly, 

ELIZABETH 


prove my 


Jones, 


whom | 


this letter your 


Grace Morven 


after “ac 
was criticised. 


instead of 


would 


sonal 


(Signed ) Warr. 
The letter submitted by Miss Elizabeth 
Watt of Tarentum, Pa., was ideal from the 
point of view of the viewpoint. It was 
frank and in the right spirit—and just 
such a letter as one would expect to get 
from a beginner. It had a distinct appeal 
but was rejected by the committee because 
of slight defects—as, for example, the use 
of “acquainted” instead of “familiar,” and 
the use of “them” instead of “it” in the 


third paragraph. 
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Readers are invited to submit questions to be answered in 


The Preparation of the Private Secretary—An Echo 


N the April number of the American 

Magazine there is a most remarkable 

article written by a private secretary 
to a most unusual man. The article is en 
titled dA Modern Superhuman, and is a 
character study of the late Joseph Pulitzer, 
the editor of the New York World and of 
the St. Louis Post Dispatch. It tells of a 
man who for the last twenty-four years of 
his ¢ xtraordinary life was totally blind and 
" complete nervous wreck. Notwithstand- 
ing this tremendous handicap, he allowed 
no day to pass in which he did not send 
out into the world some important message. 
[his message moreover, invariably dealt 
with a matter of current interest, and his 
treatment of the subject always showed a 
comprehensive grasp and a thorough un- 
derstanding of the situation. 

His time was principally spent on board 
his yacht, and the channel through which 
he kept in touch with the events of the 
day was a corps of six private secretaries. 
What it must have meant to be placed in 
the unique position of private secretary to 
this blind genius with an insatiable thirst 
for knowledge and an inexorable demand 
for detail may best be learned by reading 
the article referred to. Certain it is that 
if a man could pass through this ordeal 
successfully he would be in possession of 
information and experience which would 
raise him far above the run of the ordinary 
individual. 

A few of the questioas which were asked 
of an applicant for a secretaryship will 
give the reader an ide a of the re quirements 
of this arduous position. 

Who are 


you 


and where 
educated ? 


When 


you 


your parents? 


were born? Where were 


What have been means of livelihood? 
What positions have you filled since you went 
out into the world? What countries have you 
visited? What books have you read? What 
books have you written? To what magazines 
and reviews have you contributed? Who are 
your friends? Are you fond of music? Have 
you a sense of humor? Have you a good tem 
a bad temper? What 
Do you enjoy good 
nervous disposition ? 
\re you a good 
talker ? 


your 


per or a good control O4 
languages can you speak? 
health ? Are you of a 
Have you tact and discretion? 
horseman ? \ sailor? \ 
\ good reader? 


good good 


The daily program as outlined by Mr. 
Alleyne Ireland, the author of this article, 
provided that one of the secretaries should 
be with Mr. Pulitzer during practically 
The duties of a 
detailed or 
leading events 


every waking moment. 
included a 
terse as demanded, of the 


secretary revic w, 


as given in the daily papers with accurate 


information as to just what each paper con 
books, in- 


tained; a review of the new 
cluding novels, essays and scientific trea- 
tises, and of all the leading articles in the 
foremost magazines; a minute description 
of new pictures and of the faces of im 
portant personages; reading aloud when 
requested, not only in English, but in any 
of the modern languages—in short, satis 
fying in every detail the 
remarkably keen and active mind. And it 
was no small task to satisfy “the blind 


last dy 


demands of a 


Titan of journalism during the 
namic, tormented years of his life.”’ 

Mr. Ireland's is certainly well 
worth the attention of the aspirant for a 
The case it 


article 


position as private secretary. 
presents is, to be sure, an absolutely unique 
one, but for that matter so are all private 


secretaryships so far as we can learn! 
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The Influence of Stenography on Literary 
Style 
32. In my reading the other day I came 
across this sentence: “Dictation to a stenog- 
rapher is an easy way of preparing ‘copy’ for 
the printer, but it is responsible for the deca- 
dence of literary style among English and 
American authors.” Will the readers of the 
Gregg Writer express their opinion as to the 

truth of this statement? 

In a little volume entitled Comfort 
Found in Good Old Books we find this 
statement corroborated and justified by 
reference to the literary work of Theodore 
Roosevelt. According to the judgment of 
George Hamlin Fitch, the author, Colonel 
Roosevelt's most virile and strongest lit- 
erary work was done in the wilds of 
Africa—far from the distractions of mod- 
ern life and incidentally from its conven- 
iences. Mr. Fitch attributes the superior 
diction of these hunting articles to the con- 
stant reading of the best books, joined 
with the fact that the author had ample 
leisure for thought and wrote his articles 
with his own hand. 

Accepting the statements as to the liter- 
ary merits of Colonel Roosevelt's writings 
on his African experiences, there still re- 
main, it seems to us, many obvious reasons 
why the wielder of the big stick could 
write more fluently and forcibly in Africa 
than in Washington or Oyster Bay! 

Mr. B. S. Barrett in discussing this ques- 
tion expresses some doubt as to the truth 
of the implication that the standards of 
literary style are lower to-day than in the 
past. In commenting on this point Mr. 
Barrett makes the following statement: 


There are always those who think that no 
modern production of the litterateur can equal 
Shakespeare or Milton, and that no modern 
artist can vie with Michael Angelo or Rubens. 
For my part I believe that the world advances 
and that we ought not to let our worship of the 
classics and masterpieces blind us to the merits 
of modern writers and critics. 

On the other hand, many of our readers 
hold that dictating to a stenographer has 
a tendency to raise rather than to lower 
the standard of an author’s literary style. 
Mr. R. S. Turner in speaking on this side 
of the question says: 

I fail to see that dictating to a stenographer 
would have a tendency to decoy the phrase-clad, 
diction-settled mind from the emblazoned path 
of an established style. I believe that an author 
seldom thinks of the stenographer, his mind 
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being wholly occupied by the subject in hand 
and the effect of what he has to say on his 
reader. The stenographer is merely a means 
towards an end. By dictating, the author is 
able to record his thoughts as rapidly as he can 
frame them into words. By the mere vocal ex- 
pression of his message he gets a better idea of 
its force than could otherwise be the case. 

The stenographer-medium makes a more 
finished style possible. 

This position is further emphasized by 
Mr. Barrett, and the additional thought is 
presented that the practice of dictating lit 
erary work is by no means new. 

Admitting that there has been a decadence in 
style, it is a mooted question as to whether it 
has been brought about by the custom of dicta 
tion. As a matter of fact, one should be able 
to give a more nearly undivided attention to the 
matter at hand when dictating than when his 
mind is diverted by the mechanical task of doing 
his own writing. The mortal bard, Milton, who 
could paint pictures with words as when he sang: 
“Now came still evening on, 

And twilight grey had in her sober liv'’ry all 
things clad. 

Silence accompanied, for beast and bird, 

They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
were sunk, 

Now glowed the firmament with living sapphires, 

Hesperus that led the starry host, rode brightest, 

Till at length the moon, apparent queen of night, 

Unveiled her peerless light, and o’er the dark 

Her silver mantle threw x 

Even Milton, who limned this magnificent pic 
ture in words, was blind, and had, perforce, to 
dictate his glowing thoughts to an amanuensis. 
Surely there was no falling off in his style! 


Mr. H. E. Kemp, Mr. Everett Boose, 
Mr. Eugene Hamblin and Mr. George J. 
Crinigan, all of Decatur, Ill., and Mr. T. 
J. Browne, Antler, N. D., were also among 
the contributors. 

The following suggestion from Mr. 
Frank Clarke Scott, of Portland, Ore., is 
well worth the consideration of the ambi- 
tious stenographer: 

The remedy for this fault of dictated “copy” 
is the employment of a stenographer who is 
capable of skillfully making such changes in the 
form of the composition as are necessary to 
make it conform to the standards of good taste 
in writing. On this account a critical study of 
the elements of literary good taste is almost 
indispensable in the preparation of a stenog- 
rapher for a position as private secretary to one 
who frequently writes for publication. 

a?» 
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Use of the Word ‘‘ Vacancy’ 


first 
rectly in the following letter: 


“vacancy” used cor- 
“We are in re- 


33. Is the word 
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pt of yours of the Ist instant making appli- 
tion for a position, but regret to state that at 
e present time we have no vacancy to offer 
1. Should a vacancy occur in the near future 
here we can use your services, we shall be glad 


: ” 
» advise you. 


The award for the best answer to this 
juestion goes to Mr. Richard P. Wood, 
\eme Business College, Everett, Wash. 
\ir. Wood's answer reads: 

The word vacancy is correct if used in the fol- 
wing sense only: : 

“The old man’s son turned out an arrant fool, 
Who quite disdained all work at home or school ; 
Chey offered him a vacancy one day, 

Which still is vacant, though he draws the pay !” 

Many of our readers are of the opinion 
that the use of the word vacancy is jus- 
tified by common usage. As Mr. R. E. 
Young, of Galesburg, Ill., puts the matter, 
however: 

The first word vacancy is not used correctly. 
lhe applicant asked for a position, not a 
vacancy. He may wish to fill a vacancy, but 
does not want one given to him. The latter part 
of the sentence should read: “We have no ‘posi- 
tion’ to offer you,” or, “We have no vacancy to 
‘fill.’ ” 

Mr. Cleveland Cabler, Fordyce, Ark.; 
Mr. T. J. Browne, Antler, N. D.; Mr. Roy 
R. Reed, Springfield, Ill.; Mr. B. S. Bar- 
rett, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. Russell Rainey, 
Miss Frances Hoffer, Mr. Roy Nelson, 
Miss Helen Jennings and Miss Martha M. 


Cressler, Decatur, Ill., and Mr. Frank 
Clarke Scott also submitted excellent 
answers. 


@ 


Authenticity of ‘‘A Description of Jesus 
Christ”’ 


34. Where does the author of “A Description 
of Jesus Christ” (given as the Plate-Writing 
exercise in the December number) get his in- 
formation concerning Christ’s appearance? 

We are indebted to Brother Bede, St. 
John’s Preparatory School, Danvers, 
Mass., for the following information as to 
the authenticity of this description: 

Lentulus, Publius, is, according to the Cath- 
olic Encyclopaedia, a fictitious person, said to 
have been Governor of Judea before Pontius 
Pilate, and to have written the letter here 


quoted. 

“Different manuscripts vary from the fore- 
going text in several details. Dobschutz (‘Chris- 
tusbilder,’ Leipzig, 1899) enumerates the manu- 
scripts and gives an ‘apparatus criticus.’ The 
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letter was first printed in the ‘Life of Christ’ by 
Ludolph the Carthusian (Cologne, 1474), and 


in the ‘Introduction to the Works of St. An- 
selm’ (Nuremberg, 1491). But it is neither the 
work of St. Anselm nor of Ludolph. According 


to the manuscript of Jena, a certain Giacomo 
Colonna found the letter in 1431 in an ancient 
Roman document sent to Rome from Constanti- 
nople. It must be of Greek origin, and trans- 
lated into Latin during the thirteenth or four- 
teenth century, though it received its present 
form at the hands of a humanist of the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century. The description agrees 
with the so-called Abgar picture of our Lord; 
it also agrees with the portrait of Jesus Christ 
drawn by Nicephorus, St. John Damascene, and 
the Book of Painters (of Mt. Athos). Munter 
(‘Die Sinnbilder und Kunstvorstellungen der 
Alton Christen,’ Altona 1825, p. 9) believes he 
can trace the letter down to the time of Diocle- 
tian, but this is not generally admitted. The 
letter of Lentulus is certainly apocryphal, 
There never was a Governor of Jerusalem; no 
Procurator of Judea is known to have been 
called Lentulus; a Roman governor of Jerusa- 
lem would not have addressed the senate, but 
the emperor; a Roman writer would not have 
employed the expressions, ‘prophet of truth,’ 
‘sons of men,’ ‘Jesus Christ. The former two 
are Hebrew idioms, the third is taken from the 
New Testament. The letter, therefore, shows 
us a description of our Lord such as Christian 
piety conceived Him.” 

Of the other contributions received, none 
contained reference to authorities which 
corroborate the statements made. The 
comments made by Mr. J. T. Browne, Ant- 
ler, N. D., are interesting, however, and 
we are quoting from his contribution as 


follows: 

The author, a man of learning, and a ruler in 
some degree, was a contemporary of the Savior, 
and had, no doubt, met him face to face, or met 
those who had met him and in whose reports he 
could place reliance. His words will, in a cer- 
tain sense, carry weight from the mere fact that 
their author was not a Christian, but merely 
gave an unbiased story of that which he be- 
lieved to be true. 

Other answers worthy of note were re- 
ceived from Mr. Everett Boose, Miss Ger- 
trude E. Martin, Mr. Samuel Bradfield 
and Mr. Almon Hinds, Decatur, Ill.; Mr. 
B. S. Barrett, Mr. Frank Clarke Scott. 


@ 
A Recent Improvement in the Telephone 


35. Is there a device by which one can see 
the person to whom he is talking over the tele- 
phone? If so, describe it. 

An article from Popular Mechanics for 
March has been sent us by two of our 
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readers—Mr. Abram M. Kulp, Hatfield, 
Pa., and Mr. Leland R. Hall, Lorenzo, 
Idaho. This article reads: 

Though there are still many difficulties to be 
removed before seeing on the telephone ceases 
to be a problem, the realization by no means 
seems to be very far ahead. 

Professor Rosing of the Technological Insti- 
tute, St. Petersburg, taking advantage of the 
light-impressibility of a photoelectric element 
discovered by him, has invented what he calls a 
“phos-telephonic” system (from the Greek word 
“phos” meaning light), which is a remarkable 
approximation to the final achievement. ‘Two 
other scientists, Drs. Elster and Geitel, have 
even gone a step further; for they have discov- 
ered an element which, apparently, is more sus- 
ceptible to the impressions of light than Dr. 
Rosing’s “phos-electric” element. Considering 
these facts, it is not unreasonable to expect the 
last and crowning success within a compara- 
tively short time. 

When a_ person stands before Professor 
Rosing’s instrument and opens the circuit by 
taking the receiver off the hook, a small lumin- 
ous pencil begins to draw his likeness on a dark 
screen, and in the twinkling of an eye the work 
is complete. His visible counterpart is there, 
and is rapidly transmitted to the sight of the 
person with whom he is speaking. So it is with 
the person at the other end: His image is 
traced on a screen and is transmitted to another 
small screen. 

How is this done? Two systems of mirrors 
are moving in such a way as to cast the image 
upon the phos-electric element inside the trans- 
mitter. An ingeniously made vacuum tube 
sends out fine rays, not to be seen by the eye. 
These rays, falling on the screen, cause a certain 
part of it to appear very bright—that part 
where the image is—and an electric current 
transmits the image to the screen of the second 
person, wherever that person may be. He sees 
the sudden brightness on the screen, and also 
the lifelike photograph—the miniature of the 
person to whom he is speaking. 

The manner in which the mirrors move must 
be taken into account. By their movement they 
cause the light on the screen to accord exactly 
with the light rays reflected from the speaker's 
body. The image is thus transferred by the 
mirrors to the phos-electric element, in which 
is thereby excited an electric current that car- 
ries the image to the screen of the second per- 
son. All this is done instantaneously and being 
constantly repeated, causes the photograph to 
remain on the screen until the speaker with- 
draws, in the same way as moving pictures are 
possible through the cinematograph. 

As the Rosing apparatus is yet in its infancy, 
only very small objects can be seen by it. But, 
considering the idea behind the invention, and 
in view of the favorable opinion of a celebrated 
expert, we may reasonably expect to have the 
final happy result at no distant date. To see a 
person while speaking to him on the telephone 
will soon be a very familiar circumstance. 
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Mr. Barrett is disposed to view the mat 
ter from a different angle. In his 
tribution he says: 

Why, certainly! It is the same sort of device 
that enables you to see your sweetheart when 
you are writing to her, or to see the inhabitants 
of Mars when it is in perihelion! 

The late Mr. Rowell, head of the advertising 
house that bears his name, used to tell a story 
of a man who met a friend one day, who 
said to him, “I see your wife’s back from 
Paris.” Then said the man, “I always knew 
you had good eyesight, but, by jinks, I didn’t 
suppose you could see so far as that.” 

The late P. T. Barnum used to have a device 
in his old museum on the corner of Broadway 
and Ann St., New York, when I was a boy, 
that would enable one apparently to see through 
a brick, and similar devices have been made by 
others by which one could see through a high wall 
or into an adjoining room through the wall. 
This device consisted of a tube running up on 
one side of the wall and down the other, with 
mirrors at the corners where the tube is bent to 
pass over the wall or other obstruction, which 
simply reflected the objects from one side to 
the other through the tube. But I doubt 
whether it would be practicable to construct a 
thing of this sort long enough to reach the 
entire length of a telephone line, and the only 
other method of seeing a person at that distance 
would be through the medium of mental hallu- 
cination, 


con 


A ‘‘Self-Addressed’’ Envelope 


36. I have often 
tained the following sentence: “I enclose self- 
addressed, stamped envelope for reply.” Is this 
Can an envelope be self-addressed ? 


seen letters which con- 


correct ? 

The opinion of Mr. Cleveland Cabler, 
Fordyce, Ark., is: 

An envelope cannot be “self-addressed.” The 
use of the word “self” is altogether redundant 
and incorrect. It conveys the impression that 
the envelope addressed itself, which, of course, 
is impossible. The address on an envelope is 
the same if written by the writer of the letter, 
his stenographer or a third party. It is not 
“self-addressed” in any case. 

A different view is taken by Mr. Roy 
R. Reed, Springfield, IIL, 

The use of the term “self-addressed” does not 
imply that the writer uses envelopes who (?) 
are capable of addressing themselves. The term 
simply means that the superscription on the 
enclosed envelope gives the address of the writer 
of the letter. 


who says: 


Others plead for the correctness of the 
term on the ground of common usage. 
Among these are Mr. Samuel Bradfield, 
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Miss Gertrude E. Martin, Mr. Russell 
Rainey, Miss Frances Hoffer, Miss Marvy 
Parker, Miss Donna Painter, Mr. Almon 
Hinds, Miss Helen Jennings, Miss Mar- 
tha M. Cressler and Mr. Eugene Hamblin, 
Decatur, Ill.; Mr. Frank Clarke Scott, 
Portland, Ore., and Mr. B. S. Barrett. 

The question finally resolves itself into 
whether we shall continue the use of hack- 
neyed business terms simply because they 
have been accepted by years of usage, or 
whether we shall endeavor to make the 
English of commercial correspondence con- 
form to the standard set by the masters 
of literary style. That the latter should 
be the ideal is our belief. 


yf Ls 
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Referred for Answer 


41. What is the opinion of the readers of the 
(iregq Writer in regard to the use of a backing 
sheet in actual work? What practical advan- 
tage is the use of such a sheet? 

12. What reference books are in use in the 
up-to-date business office? I should like to get 
. list of half a dozen or more volumes with 
which an efficient stenographer should be fa- 
miliar. 

43. What is the origin of the following com- 


$, £, @, % and of the punctua- 
' 


mercial signs: 
tion marks ? and 

4. To what extent is commercial 
taught in public and private schools in France, 
England, Germany and other European coun- 
tries? Is it making as rapid progress as in the 
United States? 

45. Some time ago I read in a magazine that 
experienced teachers had found it advisable to 
correct students’ papers with green ink rather 
than red, as green was a more soothing color. 
Red was said to be an angry, blazing color 
which will tend to bring about a more inju- 
rious state of the nerves than green. May I 
have your opinion on this subject? 


\\ 


? 


work 


Contest Announcement 


The school prizes have been given as 
follows: 

1. Decatur High School, Decatur, III. 
Set of Wall Charts. 

2. Elliott’s Business College, Burling 


ton, lowa. Gregg Pennant. 


8. Sacred Heart College, Sacred Heart, 


Okla. Gregg Pennant. 


Business College, 


t. Acme 
Wash. 


Gregg Pennant. 


GREGG 


Seattle, 
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The awards for individual contributions 
are: 

1. Miss Mabel E. Good, Burlington, 
lowa. Copy of Office Training for Stenog- 
raphers, with Exercises. 

2. Alfred Bury, Chicago. 
nant. 

3. Mr. 
Gregg Pin. 

t. Mr. Marshall Laughton, Osman, On- 
tario, Canada. Gregg Pin. 

5. Reverend D. Benedict Ryan, Sacred 
Heart, Okla. 


Gregg Pen- 


Decatur, Il. 


H. E. Kemp, 


Gregg Pin. 


GD 
Watch Yourself Go By 


UST stand aside and watch yourself go by; 
Think of yourself as “he,” instead of “L” 

Note, closely, as in other men you note, 
The bag-kneed trousers and the seedy coat. 
Pick flaws; find fault; forget the man is you, 
And strive to make your estimate ring true. 
Confront yourself and look you in the eye; 
Just stand aside and watch yourself go by. 


Interpret all your motives just as though 

You looked on one whose aims you did not know. 
Let undisguised contempt surge through you when 
You see you shirk, O commonest of men |! 

Despise your cowardice; condemn whate’er 

You note of falseness in you anywhere. 

Defend not one defect that shames your eye, 

Just stand .aside and watch yourself go by. 


And then, with eyes unveiled to what you loathe— 
To sins that with sweet charity you'd clothe 
Back to your self-walled tenement you'll go 
With tolerance for all who dwell below 
The faults of others then will dwarf and shrink. 
Love's chain grow stronger by one mighty link— 
When you, with “he” as substitute for “I,” 
Have stood aside and watched yourself go by 

—S. W. Gilliam, in Success Magazine. 


CS 
“Dost thou love life? Then do not 
squander time, for that is the stuff life is 


Franklin. 
* * * 


made of.” 


“In reading it is only what we remember 
and assimilate, so that it becomes a part of 


us, that is of real value.” 
* * * 


“Judgment is the best protector of en- 


ergy.” 
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Mr. Shelby's Notes 


(For key, see page 584) 
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OTHING is quite so refreshing to 
N those engaged in a particular line of 
business or profession, as to read 
of how others in the same line have reached 
Especially is this 
true when the narration of the details 


conspicuous success. 


throw out into perspective the process 
through which the inherent qualities have 
been developed, refined and made effective. 
lo reach success 
through sheer merit, 
self-reliance and dogged 
determination appeals at 
once to the imagination 
and thedramatic instinct 

Mr. O. J. Shelby, of- 
ficial court reporter of 
Division 3, of the Cir 
cuit Court of Jasper 
County, with headquar- 
ters at Joplin, Mo., is 
of that type of reporter 
who, in the face of un- 
certainty and unknown 
possibilities, without the 
frank advice of court re 
porters interested in his 
welfare, without enjoy 
ing the benefits of spe- 
cial opportunities in any 
respect, has worked toward a definite goal 
in reporting until success is won. 

Recently we had the pleasure of a per 
sonal interview with Mr. Shelby at which 
time we asked him to prepare such an 
article as he thought would be of most in- 
terest to writers desiring to become court 
reporters. We take pleasure in submit- 
ting his very interesting contribution: 


Early Experiences 
1 have always had a preference for legal 
stenographic work, and as soon as I finished my 


br the Xeporter 


News and Suggestions of Interest and Valueto the Shorthand Reporter. 
Conducted by Fred H. Gurtler, 1018 City Hall Square Bidg., 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to 
this department should be addressed. 


A Self-Made Reporter 





Mr. O. J. Suetey 





shorthand course in the Southwest Kansas Col 
lege I set about preparing myself for that 
work. I shall never forget the first time I was 
requested to “take” a real trial. After the or- 
deal was over, I was able, much to my surprise, 
to make out a word here and there, but not a 
connected sentence could I find. I was some- 
what discouraged, and, as is so frequently the 
case, I felt that I had “learned” the wrong 
system of shorthand. If it had been suggested 
to me that I had not “learned” any system, I 
should have been insulted. 
I began to wonder if any- 
body ever became proficient 
in the use of our system, and 
in some manner I procured 
the name of a court re- 
porter in California who 
was using the Gregg sys- 
tem. I wrote to him and 
he replied that I should 
review the manual and 
practice, and “don't for the 
world give up Gregg.” 
Those words gave me the 
needed encouragement. I 
took heart and worked. 
Whenever opportunity of- 
fered, I took transcripts 
of oral testimony which 
reporters had prepared and 
copied them in shorthand, 
reading what I had writ- 
ten and not leaving a 
single word until I had it 
firmly fixed in my mind. 
At that time I formed a 
valuable habit which I still 
have, that is, when I hear public speaking, or 
even at times when a person is talking to me, 
I find myself mentally making shorthand notes. 

In the course of a few months I was again 
requested by my employer to report a_pre- 
luminary hearing in a criminal case. I reported 
the case and made a complete and satisfactory 
transcript of my notes. I stili have a type- 
written copy of that transcript. During the 
same year I was employed to report a case in 
District Court involving the title to a large 
tract of land. The transcript was satisfactory 
to every person connected with the case, and 
was the largest transcript of oral evidence ever 
made in that county. 
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I went to Joplin, Missouri, in 1906, and se- 
cured employment in an attorney’s office. In 
this office I had opportunity to report many 
oral proceedings and took a great many deposi 
tions, always striving to become more proficient ; 
taking pride in neat, accurate work. 

In the fall of 1908, my employer was elected 
Judge of Division Number Two of the Circuit 
Court of Jasper County, and expressed his ap 
preciation of my efforts and his faith in my 
ability, by appointing me his official Reporter, 
which position I hold at the present time. 

I read the Gregg Writer consistently and per 
sistently and profit much from the suggestions 
by our esteemed conductor of this department 
and other reporters. 


How I Prepared for Court Reporting 

A few suggestions as to my method of work 
might be of interest to young writers. I use 
a tablet eight and a quarter inches wide by 
ten and three-quarters inches long, end open 
ing, a double line down the center of the page. 
I write down one column and then the other, 
thus giving the hand a short distance to travel 
in going back to the left-hand margin. These 
tablets are specially made and each has fifty 
leaves, paged on both sides, a total of one 
hundred pages to the tablet. ‘The tablets are 
numbered and an index of cases reported is 
kept in an index book. 

During the trial of a case, I keep an index 
of the witnesses who go upon the stand and 
a list of the exhibits identified, so if at any time 
during the trial of a case I am requested to 
turn to a given witness's testimony, by referring 
to my index, I can promptly turn to the page 
at which his testimony appears. At the close of 
the trial, this index is pasted in the notebook. 

I use a common dip-pen, A very good idea is 
to put two penpoints in the same holder, one 
on top of the other; this arrangement holds 
more ink and feeds it down as required, yet you 
have the sharp point of the dip-pen for the 
light, fine line. I prefer a sharp pen-point. To 
rest the hand, I use different shaped penhold- 
ers. 

I use a heavy, wide-mouthed ink well, and 
keep it almost full of clean black ink, 

I designate questions by starting them near 
the left-hand margin and answers by starting 
a little farther to the right. 

I designate the Court or counsel by a short- 
hand character. 

When a witness is examined through an in- 
terpreter, if the counsel states to the interpre- 
ter: “Ask him what his name is,” and the in- 
terpreter replies: “He says his name is John 
Jones,” I report and transcribe it as spoken. 

It frequently occurs that the answer is the 
same as the question, for example: the question 
is “Only one?” and the answer “Only one.” I 
either place ditto marks after the question or 
on the next line, thus saving the writing of the 
same words twice. 


Difficult Questions Answered 
One must be prepared at all times to report 
any case that may arise, but if an unusual case 
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is for trial, I read the pleadings and prepare a 
list of difficult terms that may arise, placing 
this list by the side of my notebook. I ar 
range the words alphabetically, and number 
them, and, should I be crowded, and the word 
used long and difficult, I simply put down the 
number of the word, then, in transcribing, refer 
to that number on my list. 

Reporters are often asked how they know 
what to take and what not to take during the 
trial of a case; what to do when three or four 
talk at once. The answer to that question de 
pends upon the circumstances, and the reporte: 
must use his best judgment. Of course, all 
questions propounded to the witness on the 
stand and the thereto, whether pro 
pounded by Court or counsel, are reported, a 
are all objections to the testimony by opposing 
counsel, Should an attorney making the ob 
jection desire the Court to hear him upon th 
merits of his objection, this argument ordinarily) 
need not be reported; he will include that in 
his written brief and argument submitted to 
the higher court, if his client is the appellant. 

When an attorney is interrupted by two or 
more talking at once, I simply do the best | 
can, paying strict attention to the witness and 
the examining attorney. I have been reporting 
when so many began talking at the same time, 
that it was necessary to stop writing until or 
der was restored and the Court recognized one 
of the attorneys. When order is restored, the 
question last asked is usually forgotten and the 
reporter is called upon to read the last ques 
tion. This he must do promptly. 

It sometimes occurs, while a witness is upon 
the stand testifying, that some other per 
son in the room, usually one of the parties to 
the suit, will make a remark, such as volunteer- 
ing some information that is not clear to the 
witness. That should be reported in its proper 
order, indicating in your notes who made the 
remark, 

The reporter must learn the names of all the 
attorneys connected with the trial in order that 
ne may designate in his notes who is speaking. 
The largest number of attorneys sitting in the 
trial of a case that I have ever reported was 
fourteen, and when it is remembered that any 
one of the fourteen lawyers, saying nothing of 
the Court, witness upon the stand, or other per 
son, may, at any moment, make a remark that 
should be reported, it will be readily observed 
that there is no danger of the reporter’s going 


to sleep. 


Specimen of Mr. Shelby’s Notes 


answers 


You will notice an individuality about 
Mr. Shelby’s notes, an actual specimen of 
which is reproduced on 580, that 
will probably give you some new ideas 
to be worked out in your owr case. We 
do not know of a better test with reference 
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Simple Testimony—lll 


(For key to this plate, see page 584.) 
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to shorthand notes than that applied by 
Mr. Shelby. He uses a phonograph for 
dictation and says, “I can read my notes 
as fast as I can talk.”” It doesn't matter 
so much what one’s individuality of writ- 
ing is if this test can be applied. 

I quote the following paragraph from a 
letter accompanying Mr. Shelby’s article: 

“I trust that you may see fit to publish 
an invitation to court stenographers to con- 
tribute articles pertaining to the legal 
practice in their respective courts and how 
they manage their offices, say, from the 
inception of a trial until the finished tran- 
script of the testimony.” 

We hope those sending in a sketch of 
their experience will also bear this re- 
quest in mind. 

Mr. Shelby has our best wishes for 
success in the future and our profound ad- 
miration for his present achievement. 


ya) 
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Key to Mr. Shelby’s Notes 


GEORGE JOHNSON 


sworn as a witness on behalf of the defendant, 
testified as follows : 


DIRECT EXAMINATION 
by Mr. Clay 

QQ. State your name. 

A. George Johnson. 

Q. How old are you, Mr. Johnson? 

A. Twenty-one. 

q. Married or single? 

A. Single. 

q. Where do you live? 

A. Prosperity. 

Q. Where did you live on the 18th day of 
December last, the date of alleged killing of 
Tony Caylor? 

A. Prosperity. 

Q. How long have you lived in Prosperity? 

A. About nineteen years. 

q. About nineteen years? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And how old are you now, you say? 

A. Twenty-one. 

Q. Did you know Tony Caylor during his 
life time? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Are you acquainted with Tommy Stacy? 
A. Yes, sir. ° 


Q. Did you see Tommy Stacy on the day of 
the killing? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you see him a short time before the 
killing? 

Mr. 


ANDREWS: That is leading the wit- 
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He said he didn't see 
of the killing. 

THE COURT: Let him do the testifying. 

Q. Did you see him at night? 

MR. ANDREWS: I object to that. 

THE COURT: Let him tell what he saw. 

Q. When did you see Tony Caylor alive last? 

\. When he was in the restaurant. 

MR. LIVELY: ‘Turn your face to the jury 
and speak loud so they can hear you. 

Q. What restaurant do you have reference to? 

A. Ross Coffelt’s. 

Q. How long had you been in Coffelt’s res- 
taurant before you saw Caylor? 

A. Probably ten or fifteen minutes, 

q). Who was with him, if anybody ? 

A. | never noticed any one, 

Q. Do you know what he was doing in there? 

A. No, I didn’t know what he came in there 


ness. him on the day 


for. 

Q. Did you see Tommy Stacy that evening or 
night ? 

\. I seen him when he come in the res- 


taurant, ves, sir. 

Q. What part of the restaurant were you in 
when you first saw Caylor? 

A. I was standing at the north end of the 
counter. 

Q. With 
on the street, 
would that be? 

\. Probably five or six feet from the door. 

Q. What part of the restaurant did you see 
Stacy in? 

A. He was in the north end. 


reference to the door leading out 
how far and in what direction 


Q. Who left the restaurant first, Stacy or 
Caylor? 
A. Caylor. 


@. What door did he go out? 

A. Front door. 

Q. Who went with him, if anybody? 

A. Never saw no one go with him. 

@. Where was Stacy when Caylor left 
room ? 

\. Well, he was standing about ten or fifteen 
feet from. the door, I guess, to the best of my 
knowledge. 

q. State whether any one was with Stacy or 
not. 

A. Little Terry. 

Q. Who is he? 

A. Tom’s little boy. 

Q. What did you hear on the outside, if 
anything, that attracted your attention? 

A. I never heard nothing. 

Q. State if you saw anything 

A. Yes, sir. 


the 


Key to Reporting Plate 


MR. DANIELS: 
out on Sunday? 

A. The same size. 

% What do you mean when you say the 
same size? 

A. The same size and length, paper boxes. 


Q. What size did he carry 
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(). Were the boxes that he took out on Sat- 
lay wooden boxes or paper boxes? 

\. They were paper boxes. 

(). Were the boxes taken out on Sunday 
per or wood ? 


\. Paper. 
«). Did you see anything else around there on 
Sunday ? 


\. No, I did not. 

(). How do you fix the time as eight thiry in 
the morning? 

\. I remember well as I had to go to church 
that morning and I looked et my watch several 
times. 

«. What time do you go to church? 

\. About ten thirty or eleven. 

«). What time did you go on that day? 

\. Between ten thirty and eleven. I do not 
remember exactly. 

Q. What were you doing when you saw 
Hogan take these boxes out? 

\. I was going down for wood and while 
coming up I saw Hogan. 

Q. Did you see anything else happen around 
there on that day? 

\. No, I did not. 

Q. When was the next time you saw any- 
thing happen around there? 

\. On Monday. 

q. The next day? 

\. Yes. 

Q. What did you see happen there on Mon- 
day? 

\. The same thing, I saw Hogan taking out 
boxes. 

Q. When did you come home from your work 
on Monday? 

\. At half-past three. 
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Q. Where did you see Hogan at that time? 
A. When I came home I did not see him but 
saw him after dinner. 

Q. What time of the day was that? 

A. About six or seven. 

Q. What was he doing at that time? 

\. He was carrying boxes. 

Q. Where was he carrying boxes from? 

A. From the store. 

Q. Where was he carrying them to? 
was he taking them to? 

\. He was taking them to the rear and put- 
ting them on the wagon. 

q. What kind of a wagon? 

A. I cannot describe it; it wasn’t red and it 
wasn't black. 

Q. Was it a single horse wagon or a two 
horse wagon? 

A. I did not see any horses. 

Q. How many boxes did you see Hogan 
carry out there on Monday around six or seven 
o'clock. 

A. About five or six boxes. 

Q. How large were those boxes? 

A. They were the same size as he was carry- 
ing on Sunday. 

Q. Indicate how long they were. 
do you think the boxes were? 

A. Three feet. 

Q. How many did he carry at one time? 

A. One box. 

Q. What did you see on the wagon, if any- 
thing? 

A. The same kind of boxes. 

Q. How many boxes did you see on the 
wagon? 

A. Six or seven boxes on the wagon. I could 
not see any more through the small space. 


Where 


How long 
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A Typical Beauty! 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Simple Railway Construction Letters 


Dear Sir: 

Please note communication from Mr. Hamil- 
ton in regard to a fence which he wishes rebuilt. 
I presume all the fence needs is some new posts. 
Examine this fence personally and report to me 
just what is needed to put it in good condition. 

Let me hear from you promptly. 

Yours truly, 





Gentlemen: 

You will kindly give me authority to put on 
another gang of ten or more men and a form 
for sixty days, so that we can switch them 
around from one section to another on the 
north line where we have a great amount of 
surfacing to be done. Please advise what dis- 
position you will make of this request just as 
promptly as possible, as there is no time to 
spare. Yours very truly, 

Dear Sir: 

I will start out two men to-morrow morning 
to change the cattle guard approaches, accord- 
ing to the standard blue print furnished, a copy 
of which was sent you a few days ago from the 
engineer's office. I wish you would furnish the 
men with a copy of the number of the cattle 
guards that need to be changed east of Bell 
Plain, as it will save them much time in figuring 
out the necessary changes. 

Yours truly, 


Dear Sir: 

Referring to attached papers: There is noth- 
ing to show that the animal was struck by one 
of our trains, but I presume that it was struck 
by one of our night trains and the engineer 
failed to notice it. I admit our liability, how- 
ever. Piease say what would be satisfactory as 
a settlement, on the basis of the present market 
prices. 

I want you to look over our fence on both 
sides of the track for at least one-half mile on 
each side of where this animal was killed, and 
see if there was not some place in bad order 
through which the cow might have pushed on 
to the track. Also state what the value of it 
was, to whom it belonged, who took it home, 
and whether the hide was saved. Give me full 
particulars with prompt return of all papers, 

Very truly yours, 





Dear Sir: 

I have your message in regard to pulling 
off crews. If the men to whom you refer will 
report to my office between August Ist and 
10th, I will use them just as fast as business 
will permit, provided their records are all 
straight and they are all good men. Please ad- 


vise me as soon as possible how many will come 
with this understanding, so that I can figure 
accordingly. 


Yours truly, 





Dear Sir: 

In regard to shortage of one chair in con 
bination car 105, I would say that I find 
your report to be correct. I have sent trace: 
for the chair, but so far have been unable to 
find it; however, it probably was in the expre 
end of the car, If it is not found in one of th: 
other baggage cars, I will take the matter up 
with a view to having the party in charge of th: 
car at the time the chair was lost pay for th: 
This is the best we can do. 

Yours truly, 


same, 


Dear Sir: 

I have been noting several cases of late wher 
engineers have struck stock while on the road 
and did not report the same by wire. I wish 
that you would take this matter up in such 
a way that they will not forget it. It is ver) 
important and causes us a good deal of troubl 
when the proper reports are not made. The 
case I have in mind is that of Engineer Gilmore, 
who struck a cow near Lusk on June 29th. 

Yours truly, 


Sticking to a Thing 


Many business men fail 
quitters. It may be that 
reason than for any other. Whatever the pro 
portion, the number is too large. Men can ac 
complish more than they ever dreamed of in 
most cases. It is merely a question of holding 
on when a man is engaged in a pursuit into 
which his physical and mental qualities fit. If 
plants succumbed to every whiff of biting air 
in the raw days of spring and shriveled up at 
every draught of summer, there would be no 
fruit. Nature points the way to holding on 
with grim tenacity, and, left alone, the face 
of the earth is smothered in shrub, and flower, 
and seed, 

In the fields of industry, Thomas A. Edison 
is a splendid illustration of these truths. He 
says, “In scientific work, as in all other work, 
the chief factor of success is the power of stick- 
ing to a thing. I attribute all that I have ac 
complished to the fact that I hold on where 
most persons get discouraged.” 

Grant won his battles by holding on, not by 
superior military tactics. Examples are as 
numerous as successful men. Not all may suc 
ceed in the same degree, since men are differ 
ently constituted, and labor under varying con 
ditions, but a doubting, shifting, yielding course 
leads nowhere. No sensible man would make 
the mistake of traveling east to reach a western 
town; so none should pursue an object unpre 
paredly and without purpose. But it is not 
only necessary to be sure that you are right 
and then go ahead, but to keep going. 


because they are 
more fail for this 
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The Legend of Sleepy Holiow (Irving) 

is long lank body away over his horse’s head, 

the eagerness of his flight. 

(hey had now reached the road which turns 

to Sleepy Hollow; but Gunpowder, who 
emed possessed with a demon, instead of keep- 

g up it, made an opposite turn, and plunged 
eadlong down hill to the left. This road leads 

rough a sandy hollow, shaded by trees for 

out a quarter of a mile, where it crosses the 

‘ridge famous in goblin story; and just beyond 
vells the green knoll on which stands the 
hitewashed church. 

As yet the panic of the steed had given his 
nskillful rider an apparent advantage ‘in the 
chase; but just as he had got half way through 
the hollow, the girths of the saddle gave way, 
nd he felt it slipping from under him. He 
ecized it by the pommel, and endeavored to hold 
t firm, but in vain; and had just time to save 
himself by clasping old Gunpowder round the 
neck, when the saddle fell to the earth, and he 
heard it trampled under foot by his pursuer. 
For a moment the terror of Hans Van Ripper’s 
vrath passed across his mind,—for it was his 
Sunday saddle; but this was no time for petty 
fears; the goblin was hard on his haunches; 
ind (unskilled rider that he was!) he had much 
ido to maintain his seat; sometimes slipping on 
me side, sometimes on another, and sometimes 
jolted on the high ridge of his horse’s backbone, 
with a violence that he verily feared would 
cleave him asunder. 

\n opening in the trees now cheered him with 
the hopes that the church bridge was at hand. 
The wavering reflection of a silver star in the 
bosom of the brook told him that he was not 
mistaken. He saw the walls of the church dimly 
glaring under the trees beyond. He recollected 
the place where Brom Bones’ ghostly competitor 
had disappeared. “If I can but reach that 
bridge,” thought Ichabod, “I am safe.” Just 
then he heard the black steed panting and blow- 
ng close behind him; he even fancied that he 
felt his hot breath, Another convulsive kick in 
tne ribs, and old Gunpowder sprang upon the 
bridge; he thundered over the resounding 
planks; he gained the opposite side; and now 
Ichabod cast a look behind to see if his pur- 
suer should vanish, according to rule, in a flash 
of fire and brimstone. Just then he saw the 
goblin rising in his stirrups, and in the very act 
of hurling his head at him, Ichabod endeavored 
to dodge the horrible missile, but too late, It 
encountered his cranium with a tremendous 
crash,—he was tumbled headlong into the 
dust, = 


hey 
(CT IA) 


Medical Plates 

valuable information in the very earliest stage. 
Even before obvious retraction and loss of ex- 
pansion of the affected lung, there is usually 
discernible a slight, yet distinct, wasting of the 
scapulo-humoral muscles, which affecting the 
muscle covering the supraspinous and infraspin- 
ous fossae of the scapula, causes the scapular 
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ridge to stand out more conspicuously than does 
its fellow on the opposite side. It is this 
atrophy which invading the pectorals gives a 
slight, yet appreciable, flattening to the in- 
fraclavicular region on the diseased side. With 
a more pronounced degree of muscular atrophy, 
the apex looks decidedly retracted, Diminu- 
tion of the respiratory expansion of the apex 
may be present, but often requires very careful 
and discriminating inspection for its detection. 

Palpation seems to be of inferior importance, 
since its results are inconstant and depend, in 
part at least, upon the intensity ‘and depth of 
the voice. There may be either an exaggerated 
pectoral fremitus noticeable especially over lim- 
ited areas at the apex or an enfeeblement, more 
often the former, 

Percussion yields results of positive value in 
many cases, and yet the likelihood of definite 
findings depends upon the skill of the examiner, 
as well as the extent and character of the local 
changes. The area of primary infiltration is in 
the posterior aspect of the apex and the sec- 
ondary localizations develop more rapidly be- 
hind than in front. Hence in incipient cases 
the physician should direct his attention chiefly 
to the suprascapular and interscapular regions, 
although by no means neglecting the areas likely 
to be involved in front and at the base, Space 
forbids their enumeration and description here, 
and I must refer you to works devoted to dis- 
eases of the lungs. 

The tuberculous process leads to more or less 
retraction of the lung apex and hence in in- 
cipient cases valuable information may usually 
be obtained by carefully marking and comparing 
the distance to which the two apices extend up 
the side of the neck. The affected apex is also 
less well expanded by respiration than is its fel- 
low, and hence, as I have learned by experience, 
one often finds that if he repeats his percussion 
after auscultation, the deeper inspirations 
made by the patient have resulted in a clearer 
and sharper differentiation of the airless foci 
and, therefore, a more definite outlining of the 
impaired areas. After all has been said, how- 
ever, it is well to remember that the changes 
found on percussion are often very slight and 
many times so indefinite as to leave the physi- 
cian in doubt whether or not any deviation from 
the normal really does exist. 

The very earliest possible alteration capable 
of detection is a roughness of the inspirium, 
with or without lessening of the expirium. The 
loud and whispered voice is usually exaggerated 
and concentrated over the impaired areas, but 
the opposite may be the case. 

Rales become more definite only at a some- 
what later stage and even then may be anything 
but pronounced. They denote the development 
of bronchiolar catarrh and consist either in a 
fine inspiratory sibilus heard with the first deep 
inspiration and then disappearing or more com- 
monly in a number of fine crepitant sounds 
which are audible at the end of a forced inspira- 
tion or are only coincident with or immediately 
follow a gentle cough. Such fine rales are not 
essential to diagnosis. 
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How One Firm Saved on Typewriter 
Ribbons 


The truth of the old adage, “A penny saved 
is a penny earned,” has perhaps been more 
forcibly proved by the successful modern busi- 
ness man than in any other way. A few days 
ago the person who counted his pennies and 
saved them was generally pronounced “stingy.” 
But there is a vast difference between stinginess 
and economy. ‘The two words are far from 
synonymous. 

In these days of close competition goods are 
bought and sold on the narrowest possible 
margin of profit and it is the merchant who ex- 
ercises the best business management whose 
books show the largest balance on the right 
side of the ledger at the close of the year. 

The practice of economy has been reduced 
to a science and the business man who does not 
keep close tab on expenditures and who does 
not carefully watch every possible chance to 
stop financial leaks, is cutting down his own 
profits even though he may not know it. 

One of the greatest corporations in Chicago, 
a firm that employs hundreds of stenographers, 
has adopted what is probably the most rigid 
system of economy ever before put into prac- 
tice. As a result, it saves over three thousand 
dollars a year on typewriter ribbons. The sys- 
tem employed is on a par with the methods of 
pork packers, who are given credit for utilizing 
every part of the pig but its squeal. Neverthe- 
less this extreme economy has saved the Chicago 
firm thousands of dollars. 

The typewriters used by this corporation are 
of a make that requires narrow band ribbons, 
but instead of buying that kind, the firm pur- 
chases large quantities of wide ribbons that 
have been made for other styles of machines, 
These are cut in two and thus two ribbons are 
obtained for the price of one. 

But the economy does not end there. When 
the typewriter ribbons are worn out, there still 
remains in them a good deal of ink. Instead 
of throwing these apparently worthless ribbons 
away, the Chicago firm puts them into a vat and 
boils out the ink, which is afterwards used for 
writing fluid. It is hard to estimate in dollars 
and cents the exact saving effected from this 
source, but it aggregates several hundreds of 
dollars in a year. 

There are bargain sales in typewriter ribbons 
just the same as there are at the silk counters 
of the big department stores and this great 
corporation is just as eager for such bargains as 
the average woman is to buy a three-yard rem- 
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nant at the price of one. 
If fifty gross of wide ribbons are cut in two, 
any schoolboy can figure out that they ar 
equivalent to one hundred gross of narrow rib- 
bons, which, if purchased at a forty-two-dollar 
rate, would have cost $4,200. Recently, however, 
the firm snapped up a bargain of wide ribbons 
at $24 per gross. Ilifty gross cost only $1,200 
The difference between $4,200 and $1,200 is just 
$3,000, which represents the actual saving ef 
fected in one year on typewriter ribbons, ex 
clusive of the ink realized by boiling the wornout 
ribbons. In addition to that, the firm obtained 
a supply of ribbons that will last for two years 
instead of one. 
Doesn't this seem worth while? 


Tribune. 
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The Value of a Bank Account 


The Ch icago 


To the young people just finishing their 
preparation and starting in the business world, 
I want to offer some commonsense suggestions 
regarding the value of a bank account. They 
may be of benefit to some who are already em- 
ployed as well. 

When you receive your weekly or monthly 
salary check, take it right over to the bank 
and deposit it, every cent, whether it be small 
or large. Do it every week or month. 

You have no idea what an agency the bank is 
to help you save. As Poor Richard says: “He 
who knows not how to save, may keep his nose 
to the grindstone all his life and die not worth 
a penny.” Besides, your dealings with the 
banker enable him to speak knowingly of you to 
others and give you the benefit of his expert 
advice in financial matters. A bank account 
will guard against extravagance, and will create 
one of the best business habits you can acquire 
care in money matters. 

Pay every bill by check—that is, every bill 
of $1.00 or more. A canceled check is the best 
possible receipt you can hold, It is absolutely 
indisputable. The person to whom you hand it 
will always have greater respect for your busi- 
ness ability than if you handed him the cash. It 
will aid you in becoming systematic—another 
excellent business habit to form in the outset 
of your business career. 

Start a bank account with your very first 
salary check and you will soon learn the value 
of this medium in the transaction of all your 
business affairs. It is of paramount importance, 
of course, that a reliable bank be selected as a 
depository for your savings.—The Record. 











bie HO ne’er has suffered—he has lived but half; 
Who ne'er has wept is stranger to a laugh ; 
And he who never doubted never thought.” 
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(For key to this plate, see ‘“‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course," pages 87 and 88.) 
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Congressional Procedure 


(For key to this plate, see “Expert Shorthand Speed Course,’ pages 89 and 90.) 
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(For key to this plate, see ‘“‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,’ pages 90 and 91.) 
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(For key to this plate, see ‘‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,” pages 92 and 93.) 





